FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


AGAINST THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


We are federal employees, opposed to our nation’s policy in Southeast Asia, who 
view with daily, personal anguish the actions taken in Vietnam by the govern- 
ment for which we ourselves work. 


From our position we have seen how the purpose and energy of government are 
drained by preoccupation with the making of war. We have seen how progress in 
foreign policy has been obstructed. We have seen how massive national resources 
are absorbed by a disastrous war while critical domestic needs are inadequately 
met. And seeing this, we fear the political and moral consequences for the future 
of our country. 


All this, together with the tragic and unnecessary suffering of the Vietnamese 
people, has troubled our conscience and now compels us to speak out to 
colleagues and fellow citizens. 


We call then for the war’s end — which we believe is in America’s power to 
bring about. We call upon our Chief Executive to change his policy in Vietnam, 
to end his reliance on military force, and to seek instead a genuine political 
settlement to bring peace to Southeast Asia. 


(The Hatch Act provides that ‘“‘An employee or individual to whom sub- 
section (a) of this section applies retains the right to vote as he 


chooses and to express his opinion on political candidates and subjects.”’ 
5 USCA 7324) 


I (we) agree in substance with the statement of FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
AGAINST THE WAR IN VIETNAM, and understand that my name will 
appear in a newspaper advertisement as a signer. I am a Federal employee. 


Detach and mail to: 404 SIXTH STREET S.E., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20003 
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Lastly the T, Ps test, Again. mo explanation. You follow 

Givections. I could still he@e the mechine going go I kept my 

shin on the curfece until the nurse finsl ly convinced me 
: could eet dresged and go back to the weitine room, Sut when 
the woman came to Rashivct me she just s@4d you can go. No ae 
"You have had | You don't hove,T.B; We will te11 you next time" 
The lady expecting he 2Zond child and I left together & sa 
te the coffee shop which turned out to be = room of machine 
She stuck it out vith then but I went to the Live aiectoMa. 
Wee unimoressed with the choice of food for a hospital. RX 
Getting home wee another 1/2 hour wait for the bus thanks 

to our wonderful. Dd, transportation syotem., Gne voor lady 
cot on with « #1. I don't tow what she finally did because 
she seemed reluctant to Give it up for a seript. ve are 
flow on the soript system ell iday and night. You, oay 25 Plus 
2 péenniea.or our pay a token (4 for & $1) or you give the 
mon ROE money ond he gives you back a ploce of 
ger t cases: you ¢an gach in at eertain sote and get your $ 

is) puess, , - | oscigelaacenges aie M ae 


Reviewing the, whole situetion even from a medical point 
of..view.Z an struck’ by the kind of failures which.cen océ@ur. 
While the student «nd I telked shout anemia and how imooréant 
iron is for the baby ste.; while I told him the lacy doetor TI 
hed;ceen vovt me on. feprus culfate after meals and how I had 
vit taking them -fter ewhile-I will not know. for 2 weeks 
if ft am still enemic., Nor have I been told to return te the 
Pills but I will anyway. That doesn't atrike me as being 
a good situation & probebly would never happen to'a private 

patners, He ata tell me somewhat to my chegrin that the 

_- baby, ig: just. about formed now in any ease & my, diet Will 
make Little éiference ie) iin or her. He tried to take the 
edge off my react ion to that, However a fact is e fact, 


By the way interesting to note that except for the 2. 
obstetric. nurses, the doctor and student and a few old people 
(ceneral patients) & one Sao Bossibly = volunteer 
there were no white people (And both white nurses were "Nise", 
Tyoieal situation. 


Bil and sll I believe that the people here whether patient 

or worker ave suffering in a system which is not properly 

ordered, I sm now a confirmed socialist vis-a-vis medicine. 

And I @on't think I will ever go to a private doctor ag&in tl 
without being sware of who is paying on the other end for eg 

ny orivacy & how we are all peying dues indirectly one ws: 
or snother elong with the clinic patient in our dailyfinter 

course by suffering from their leck of health, dignity ana fs 
their childrens as they go about thekr life among USe. OF . 
I suppose + shoulld say emong the nore fortunate , The doctor 

would heave looked 2 lot hapoler if he had more time, fower 

patients etc I'm sure but his fellow doctors in the capitalist 

world cause him this climate, I am grateful for the spirit 

of the few ctudents but they are working against tremendous 


odds, Aas Diek ~Read Ai out she most hay ah resource 
. ; OEX HIE XUGEIOOO XXX 
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odds, Ag Dick-Read points out the most imp rtant resource 
of the country is the children and look where our oviorities 
are Videa vig medi¢el care? I an so grateful for his book 
Ch. «th Without Fear vhbich does bring me some: peace of 
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‘STuldua Hobsaan mokee a distietion between our political 
and our economic system.’ I Bike it and as soon: ae T'm in 
se Dositien to do so I am going to read inte at, Actuvally . 
I.cm struck by the fact that deavite my cducation I still ' 
-@on't undgeratend § 2nd how it works vis-e-vis stock market 
Somchow I get the impression that ‘fC ia some international 
came in which some vealthy Awerican netionals have all 
the odds ond are stacked to win. I, don't guess it's any | 
“neeldent that one of the fev pvovle I know‘interested in {( 
Dlayine the’ stock merket is Pape bag, the houeeman at “olden \" 
Q Pool Hall «t 7th & T. Menai! s hook and even Revert Kennedy's 
oraeelection book (although I'm sure he éian'?t intend it) 
enused me to cuestion these matterg and some yeers back 
Cauldvell's The Role of Laber in Lodern Society. In the 
iatters chanter on planned economy he puts it this way- | 
How can wo ask in conaeiete<e few men in 5 to plan properly: 
use of wencurces thet effect the deating of A Latge % of © 
avcountry!s people? T heave the impresgion that thie cuestion 
‘eeta pried vhiithe politient ‘system and 6eonomic system 
-—“e tet goneidered sevar-tely. I for one like many Americans 


uncer that) T live our form of representative governaent 
although I think it needs some reform and a lot more imple 
mentetion, Whet LT con't like ia our economic system, iru | 


2.1/2 hours of thet | 
hab reoorts. one of them did nothing but telk with ma ; 
1/2 nour, That's about $25. oer ‘hour on‘ an average. in total 
T will vey “15¢. for some 3 days in the hogpital & orobably 
7 visite to the clinic. J begrudge those private doctors 
the money and I feel like telling them when I pay my bili 
* they have italy participated in the making of a socialist... 
ae a LL 


 O¢ bhurce I oould be weang but I don't think they wou 
to hear’ that. : Stee 
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Lastly the T,B. test. Again, mo explanation, You follow 
directions, 2+ sould still lege the mochine going so I kept my 
onin on the aurfacé until the nurse finn? ly convinced me- 

I could est dresged and go back to the wel ting room, Sut when 
the ae came to discherce me eahe just sQ4d you can go. No ae 
"You have T,.B.; You don't Bove 2) By; We MASE Gell you next time" 
The lady expecting he 2Zond child ha L left together & went 

to the coffee shop whieh turned out to be = room of wabhines. 
She stuek it out vith then but I vent to the live cafeteria. 
Wee unimorereed with the ehoice of food for a hospital. BEX 
Cetting home wes another 1/2 hour wait for the bus thanks 

to our wonderful. D.¢, transports tion syctem.. One voor lady 
cot on with « #1. I don't ‘aiow what she finally did because 
she ssomed reluctant ae Gere tt HP for a seript. ve are —- 

now on the seript system slliday and night. You oay 25 Plus 

2? pénniea.or our pay a toxen (4 forks G1) or you give the 

mon MMAXMEYNEMNH money ond he gives you back 2 ploce of 

paper whieh you gah gash in at certain aote and get your § 
b.0k T euess, as : pega aes HES 


. Heviewing the, whole situction even from a medical point 
of.view,< am ctruck”’by the kind of fellures which,cean ocdur. 
While the etudent «nd I telked about anemia and how tmporeaa? 
iron is for the baby ste.; while I told him the ledy doctor I 
hed;sean put me on, ferris sulfate after mesis and how I had 
ire toking them °-ftar avhile-I will not know. for 2 weeks | 
if I am ahith og en nemic, Nor have I been told to return to the 


pilis but TI anyway. That doesntli strike me as being 
9 good situa aise & provebly would errs” happen to'a privete 
patient. He Gia Geli me sonewhat % my ohegrin thea 4 the 


i bal by ig: just + sbout Porm ed. now in” bny ease & my’. diet . Wit. 
make Little éiference GO ie or hem He tried to take the 
edge off my reaction to that, However a fact Le 6 fact, 


By . the way Later eating to note that exeept for the 2. 
ohetetrie nurses, the doctor and student and @ few o1d } people 
eeneral patients) & one receptionist Bossibly = volunteer 
there were no white pednle And. both white nurses were weaa", 
Tyoieal situation. 


Bilt and all I believe that the people here whether patient 
ox worker ave suffering in a system which is not properly 
ordered, I am now a confirmed socialist vis-a-vis medicine. 
And I don't think I will ever go to a private doctor again ee! 
without being swaere of who is paying on the other end for Oe 
ny oriveey & how we are all paying dues indirectly one vay 
or another elong with the clinic patient in our daily inter 
course by suffering from their leck of health, dignity ana ie 
their childrens as they go about thekr life among Uses OF an 
I mmpose + should say among the more fortunate . The doctor 
would heve looked 2 lot hapeler if he had more time, fewer 
patients etc I'm sure bat his fellow doctors in the capitalist 
world cause hin this climate, I am grateful for the spirit 
of the few etudents but they are working against tremendous 
end As Diok -~Read points | out the wht lathe resource 
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odds, As DickeRead points out the most imp rtant resource 
of the country is the children and look where our priorities 
are Vis~a Vig medical care? I an so erateful for his book 
Ch’ 1 abi Without Pear which does bring me some-veace of 


‘Julius Hobson mokes a distietion between our polities. 

and our economic ‘system,’ I-tike it ana as adon- aa Tim + 

a Dosition to do so I am soins to read into it, Actually 

L Am struck by the fact that deapite my cdueation I still 

“don't understend ¢ «nd how it worke Vis=o-vis stock market 

Sonchow I pet the impression that'f& is some intermational 

same in which seme wealthy American netionels have ali: 

the odda ond are stacked to win. I don't guess it's any : 
— secident that one of the fey pw sie I tmow ‘interested in Gerablieg) 

Playing ‘he’ stock market is Sspe“bag, the houesman at “olden 7 

Q Pool Hall at 9th & T, Memmi 's book and even Robert Kennedy's 

pre-election book (Although I'm cura he €idn*t intend it) 


Letters ehenter on mLanned economy he pute it this way 
How ¢an we ack in conaciet4d> few men in & to plan properly. 
use of resources thet effect the derti of a lavge % of 

\, country's people? I have the inpression thas this cuestion 
séts BDurlet vhinthe nolitier? system and economic avatem 
ore not considered separ-tely. I \for one like many Abieri cans 
Con't feature - Prime Minister (we Irish just got out Adoore 
under that) I like our fora ‘of representative government 
altnough I think it needs some reform and a lot more imple 


mentation, Whet I con't like is our economic system, This 
week I may about $75 to 3 private doctors who easy ue 


21/2 hours of thelr time, including 2-Internal exema, 2 
hab reports, one of them did nothing but telk with mé for 
1/2 hour, That's about $25. oer hour on an average, In total 
i. wkll pay $150. for some 3 days in the hospital & probably 
i. VAsite to the clinic. I vsgrudgee thoce brivate doctors 
ah vi the money and IT feel like telling them when I pay my bill 
fo . they have just participated in the making of a socialist... 
OF shurce Tf sould be uveng but i don't think they wuld like _ 
. to eax that. 


A, Lasser, Ab. thasdiget,, Ate jprsce Oiaake bans 
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PERCENT CAPACITY, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND 
. SURPLUS OR DEFICIT SEATS 
Building capacity is defined in the attached chart as all rooms ina 


building which could possibly be used as classrooms multiplied by 30 seats. 


This definition erroneously translates into "classrooms," space which, 
in actuality, must be used for libraries, lunch rooms, study rooms, science 
laboratories, tutoring spaces and other special needs. 


This definition, also, reflects temporary, demountables and substandard 


classroom space. 
The term, “building capacity," does not take into account space needs 
determined by the Board of Education to be necessary for approved education 


programs. 
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Schoo] 


Regular - Anacostia 


Aiton 

Beers 

Benning & Annex 
Burrville 

Davis & Annex 
Drew & Annex 
Garfield 

Harris 


Hendley & 
Hendley Annex No. 


Friendship 
Houston 
Kenilworth 
Ketcham & Annex 
Kimbal] 

Merritt 

Nalle 

Nichols Avenue 
Orr 

Patterson 
Plummer 

Randle Highlands 


Richardson 


; 
| 


Percent Capacity, Elementary Schools and 


Surplus or Deficit Seats 


Enrollment Bui lding** 
Manche. wise Capacit 


698 
851 
465 
480 
969 
969 
831 
S41 


900 
900 
506 
600 

1,130 
960 
980 
990 


960 
660 
510 
870 
1,140 
960 
720 
1,080 
480 
590 
1,020 
960 
~ 460 


1, 140 


% 
Capacity 


78 
ele 
OZ 
80 
86 
10] 
85 
85 


106 
82 
98 
8] 

104 

RIG 
def 
85 
63 

109 
771 
84 

123 


62 
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| | | x Surplus 
Enrollment Bui lding** y ek or Deficit 
Schoo] March 24, 1972 Capacit Capacit Seats 


River Terrace 376 200) == 134 - 96 


Shadd 890 960 93 + 70 
Simon 1,064 1,470 72 +4406 
Smothers | 565 540 105 - 25 
eeentcn ty 1,710 75 +433 
Thomas 702 1,020 69 +318 


Regular - Center City 


Amidon =e 480 690 70 #210 
Barnard 741 870 85 | +129 
Blow 493 960 51 +467 
Bowen 483 690 70 | +207 
Brent 290 450 64 +160 
Brightwood 661 774 85 +113 
Brookland 203 360 56 +157 
Bryan | 665 810 82 +145 
Buchanan 506 600 a 
Bunker Hill 909 PD e550 ee ee 
Burroughs 732 930 79 «| ~S#198 
Carver 258 210 108 Biv 
Clark 611 720 85 +109 
Cook, J. F. Log $540 76 13 
Crummel1& Annex 367 480 76 +113 
Eckington 210 20 88 + 30 


Edmonds 146 24.0 6] + 94 
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Surplus 


Enrollment Bui lding** vi or Deficit 
School Maircheze yi 97 2 Capacit Capacit Seats 


Emery 856 960 89 +104 


Gage 292 | 330 88 + 32 
Gibbs 697 990 70 +293 
Giddings © 342 570 60 +228 
Goding 697 ' 860 81 +163 
Keene & Annex 654 | 15 Canc. 87 + 96 
Kingsman 575 690 83 +115 
Langdon 13% 810 os se) 
Langston 159 240 66 + 8] 
LaSalle 803 | 930 86 +127 
Leckie 798 900 88 +102 
Lenox 265 480 55 +215 
Lewis Sie 660 a) " +147 
Logan 488 870 56 +382 
Lovejoy . 513 600 86 + 87 
Ludlow-Taylor 761 84.0 9] { + 79 
Madison 177 Ey 240 74 + 63 
Maury | 390 510 76 +120 
Miner 792 900 88 | +102 
Mott 548 750 73 +202 
Neues bid 660 63 +26 
Payne Thu 820 91 + 76 
Peabody 196 330 59 +134 
Perry : 81 330 25 +249 
Petworth 67 540 86 + 73 
Powel] 419 540 76 +121 

210 91 + 19 


Powell Annex 191 
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Building” 


Enrollment % Orevemicrt 

Schoo] peviecc Ghee. ae 72. Capacit Capacit Seats 
Rudolph 934 960 oF + 26 
Shaed 474 809 aye) ap oes 
Shepherd 528 600 88 oe] 
Simmons. J09 750 75 Lo 
Slater 228 ' 240 95 “10 
Slowe i 656 | 810 - 81 + 154 
Stevens hia fe | 360 48 ae or 
Sumner 133 300 44 + 167 
Syphax 505 660 sid + 155 
Takoma 485 540 90 a2 2 
Thomson ~ 396 540 73 + 144 
Truesdell 949 LePLO 85 ae DNouS 
Tyler 728 840 86 ee 
Van Ness 488 720 68 e232 
Walker Jones poe 750 78 ae Tose 
Watkins 651 1,140 57 | 4 se 
Weatherless 885 : 990 89 + 105 
Webb 745 1,096 68 + 367 
West 478 480 99 + 2 
Wheatley 677 1030 64 sin SES) 
Whittier 1,042 1,080 96 mes 
Wilson | 768 810 95 + 42 
Woodridge 442 660 67 + 218 


Young 7 ila se 1,200 89 ioe 
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Surplus 
Enrollment Building*™* % or Deficit 
Schoo! March 2, 1972 Capacit Capacit Seats 
Regular - West of Park 
Eaton 309 480 | 80 + 94 
Fillmore 171 240 Ww ae es) 
Hardy 146 300 49 + 154 
Hearst E79 300 60 ax AA % 
Hyde 189 ae 240 12 51 
Janney Soe 570 58 my Asie! 
Key 144 270 = + 126 
Lafayette —_ 606 720 84 +114 
Mann 142 270 Si: TelZo 
Murch DBD 600 89 te Ae, 
Oyster 220 300 oF + 9 
Stoddert bon 270 49 +L oO 
Bancroft © $030 890 93 + 60 
Bruce 302 450 67 + 148 
Bundy BZ 480 69 + 148 
Cleveland 256 510 ey | oy 
COOKE nis Ds 805 870 93 + 65 
Garrison 766 960 | 80 + 194 
Grimke 299 600 50 a OO L 
Harrison 388 540 Ve Loz 
Meyer 974 1,080 90 + 106 


Monroe CW 4.80 79 eae 
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Surplus 


Enrollment Building? ree Orweticit 

Schoo] Marciie2 el 9/2 Capacit Capacit Seats 
Moats 453 | ~ 490 92 se PAT 
Parkview 803 © 960 84 wee dhe)! 
Raymond SV AS | 960 96 ae oe, 
Seaton . 625 840 74 a3 PALS 
Tubman B92 i 960 93 + 68 
Anacostia Project 
Birney 936 1,060 88 | + 124 
Congress Heights cbsie) © 1,380 7 + 394 
Draper 1,043 Le lo0 91 FILO? 
Green 1,286 IER AN 97 + 34 
McGogney 880 hay Oye 84 ae JL7Ae 
McGogney Annex 44h 600 73 + 156 
Moten 12336 1,590 84 4 
Savoy & Annex 1,020 1,400 Vie ao Cs 
Turner P1008 1,140 88 + 132 
Community Controlled Sdchools 
Adams 440 600 | 13 tT euoe 
Morgan & Annex 556 720 IM | + 164 

* Includes 4 kindergarten and 1-6 only 

** Includes permanent and temporary hoe for regular students {5k plus 1-6) 


excludes pre-k and Special education classrooms 
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The Center Forum 


A Publication of the Center for Urban Education 


School Business I 
Educational Audit: A Proposal 

The landmark decision handed 
down by Judge Skelly Wright on 
June 19, 1967 in the Hobson v 
Hansen school case in the District 
of Columbia turned on. statistical 
evidence that measured among 
other things, assignment of teach- 
ers, expenditures per pupil, dis- 
tribution of books and supplies, 
utilization of homogencous ability 
grouping methods, and utilization 
of classroom space. When related 
to the color of the population and 
the economic level of the neighbor- 
hoods where schools are located, the 
data used in these measures showed 
definite patterns of racial and eco- 
nomic discrimination. 

While Washington schools might 
be worse than most in the country, 
the patterns of discrimination are 
fairly typical of city schools where- 
“ever. Therefore the statistical charts 
opposite this page —which have 
been adopted by the Washington 
board of cducation in its efforts 
to acquire information upon which 
to base a report to the United 
States District Court on how the 
board intends to proceed to imple- 
ment the Wright decision — are 
suggested as the forms and content 
which lay parent groups and_ or- 
ganizations might adopt, at least 
initially, in their effort to gain an 
accounting of the quality of edu- 
cation in the large cities. 


Educational Audit: A Comment 

Much of the information requested in 
the Educational Audit is computation- 
al in nature, i.¢., quantitative rather 
than qualitative. It may be assumed 
that some authoritics on evaluation 
will raise their eyebrows regarding this 
type of data since it is essentially “oft 
the shelf” and does not get at changes 
in Iearning or at the dynamics of 
school curriculum or organization. 
The latter point is recognized by Mr. 
Elobson and one can assume requests 
for additional information will be 
forthcoming. In any case, no purpose 
is served to criticize the type of infor- 
mation requested. On the contrary, if 
this is the data a school board mem- 
ber needs to help him evaluate the 
status of the system for which he 
shares responsibility, then it is vital 
data for his purposes and it must be 
provided forthwith. 

We are clearly moving Into an cra 
when all persons associated with edu- 
cation will be held accountable for 
their decisions and their competence. 
(ft is ironic that close school-commu- 


Although many city school  sys- 
tems assert they do not have these 
data, it is very likely that they do. 
The intelligence needed to admin- 
inister large school systems requires 
ofhcials, particularly those  over- 
secing school finances, to have such 
information. In most states, these 
data are considered public infor- 
mation by law and can be obtained 
through legal procedures if nec- 
essary. 

The writers suggest that parent 
groups and those outside the of- 
ficial school administrations cannot 
hope to understand what is meas- 
ureably happening to their children 
without access to these forms of 
information. ‘Vhere are, of course, 
other problems — such as teacher 
attitudes and absenteeism — other 
immeasurable factors to be consid- 
cred, the results of which undoubt- 
edly show up in the children. But 
any attack on the detcriorating ed- 
ucational systems in large American 
ciues must begin from factual bases. 

The calculations involved in the 
gathering, analysis, and presenta- 
tion of such data require skills no 
more exact than those required to 
do grocery store arithmetic. 
Julius Hobson and Tina Lower 


Julius Hobson is a member of the 
District of Columbia board of educa- 
tidn and the plaintiff in Hobson v. 
Hansen (Forum July 5, 1967). Tina 
Lower is chairman of the Washington 
Institute for Quality Education. 


nity relations long extolled by edu- 
cational theorists are beginning to 
evolve, but not in the rather one- 
sided way assumed by the professional 
educator.) As the movement toward 
community control gains in strength, 
a wide varicty of mechanisms will 
evolve for public discussions of school 
goals and effectiveness. One of these 
mechanisms will be detailed requests 
from community, tcacher, and stu- 
dent groups for specific information 
on the schools and their operation. 
Both internal and external groups will 
demand what they wish to know in 
contrast to what the system has hith- 
erto decided should be available. 

Mr. Hobson's request: for informa- 
tion is indeed specific, and even in- 
cludes deadline dates. Asa responsible 
public official, he wants some basic in- 
formation about the Washington 
schools — and he wants it fast, ina 
format that allows for rapid compari- 
sons. Any large, urban school system 
will have ofhces devoted to compiling 
a varicty of internal statistics and we 
would assume all of the requested in- 
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To: William R. Manning, Superintendent, D. C. Public Schools 
From: Julius W. Hobson, Member, Board of Education 
Subject: Implementation of the Hobson v. Hansen 

Decision — Data Requirements 


In order to uphold the law in voting as a member of the District of Columbia 
Board of Education, it is essential to have before me the information out- 
lined on the enclosed charts. 


I am sure other members of the Board of Education will benefit from such 
information. Board members representing schools within specific Ward 
boundaries need some basis for comparison with other District schools. At- 
Large Board members, with an obligation to represent «ll students, parents 
and school employees under the law, have a broader interest in securing ac- 
curate and comprehensive facts particularly in light of recent statements 
in the press. 


Procedure: Information must be supplied in an identical format to the 
charts enclosed. If your staff has problems understanding relauionships, de- 
fining terms, selecting dates, etc., please ask them to call me before changing 
any word or column of a chart. I would be happy to provide your stall with 
an orientation to expedite the development of this information if further 
clarification becomes necessary. 


The information requested provides nothing more than an elementary de- 
cision-making management tool, essential to a smooth-running organization, 
so I-am sure it is readily available in your office. Narrative statements. re- 
quested on individual charts should be limited to one or two sentences. If 
additional explanations are necessary, please enclose with appropriate chart. 
Ask your staff to prepare a supporting list of all source documents used in 
developing chart information. If further court action becomes necessary, 
this source reference, by chart, will substantiate the statistical records, 
Priorities: The following list of charts, individually marked with due dates, 
should be delivered to each Board member on the date duc. If your statl 
finds it impossible to meet the expected deadline, please provide the reasons 
in writing to me in advance of the due date. This city-wide data will assist 
Board members to comply with the court decision in voting on specific issues 
and agenda items. 
Chart A: D. C. School Experiments and Special Projects — FY 1969 — (Due 
Date 3/5/69) 
Chart B: D. C. Public Schools, Average Expenditure per Pupil — 1963, 1965, 
1967, 1968 — (Due Date 3/5/69) 
Chart C: D. C. Public Schools, Essential Equipment Inventory — FY 1969 — 
(Due Date 3/19/69) 
Chart D: D.C. Public Schools — Curriculum Progress — (Due Date 3/19 '69): 
(1) English, School Years 1960-61; (2) History, 1966-67, 1967-68; 
(3) Mathematics, 
Chart E: D. C. Public Schools—Curriculum Progress by Subject Areas — 
(Due Date 3/19/69): School Years 1960-61, 1966-67, 1967-68. 
Chart F: 1D. C. Public Schools— Books per Pupil, by School and Date of 
Publication — FY 1969 — (Due Date 3/19/69) . 
Confidentiality: Since public education in the District of Columbia is sup- 
ported by public funds, statistical reports aré a matter of public record. 
Upon request, these charts should be made available to all citizens — union, 
educational and civic organizations, parents, teachers and students. If we 
require administrators to administer without support, teachers to “produce” 
without equipment and students to learn without tools for learning, such 
facts should be made known to the public. These charts will also provide 
excellent data for discussion in Congressional hearings on the 1970) school 
budget and on other matters. In addition, it is my hope that these charts 
will serve as a forerunner to the development of a permanent annual “Re- 
port to the Taxpayers” from the clected Board of Education. 


Budgeting for the 1970 Fiscal Year: The newly elected school board is. re- 
sponsible for voting the 1970 budget (covering the period July 1, 1969 to 
June 30, 1970). Charts A and B will provide significant information for a 
policy evaluation of the new budget. When these charts are prepared and 
submitted to the Board members, attach the latest draft copy of the proposed 
budget for review. 


Continuing Needs for Evaluation: Several additional charts are being de- 
veloped to cover such topics as (1) attendance, suspensions, drop-outs, (2) 
teacher certification and integration, (3) buildings and grounds, (4) adult 
education, (5) special summer school programs, and (6) vocational educa- 
tional and job-training in non-vocational high schools. These charts will be 
discussed during future meetings. 


formation is readily available. If it is 
not, or if it cannot be readily gath- 
ered, one can only question the com- 
petence of those offices andjor the 
fears associated with giving out data 
that, while public in every legal sense, 
is too often handled as sacred infor- 
mation available only to certain par- 
ties. A school board member, of all 
people, must be able to receive infor- 
mation quickly if he is to act based 
on knowledge. Any school system that 
cannot rapidly gather such fairly rou- 
tine information needs to alter some 
of its procedures immediately. 


Number Stu- 


Number 


dente Receiving 
Special Benefits 


The type of data herein outlined. 
in short, is clearly necessary but not 
sufficient to truly gauge a system's ef- 


fectiveness. But it is a type of baseline 


information that must precede data 
that gets at the dynamics of programs. 
Indeed, it may be suggested that an 
anthropologist’s skills may be neces- 
sary to truly get at the values and 
premises that cloud much of the op- 
eration of the schools. But since such 
specialists are in short supply, the best 
available numerical data is at least a 
start. 


2/ 
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Of more importance than the data 
itself is the spirit and tone implicit 
in Mr. Hobson's memorandum. Ee 
makes it perfectly clear what he wants. 
why he wants it, and when he wants 
it. This type of demand is not fre- 
quently heard from school officials. 
And that is precisely one of the things 
wrong with many school systems. ‘Too 
few individuals within them are truly 
concerned with quality cducation; of 
those few, even a lesser number can 
cope with the bureaucratic buck pas- 
sing that often passes for decision 


making. There are not enough per- 
sons who will demand that certain 
things must happen, and_ that they 
happen fast. ‘Kee sense of urgency 
vital to bringing about change just 
does not seem to exist among enough 
school officials. 

To make things happen necessitates 
some risks on the part of the instigator 
of the demands. Fortunately, school 
board members are reasonably safe 
from the invidious and subtle pres- 
sures that tend to keep an upstart in 


line within a bureaucracy. It is a good 


bet that Mr. Hobson’s actions will be 
emulated by a growing number of 
persons concerned with the future of 
public education. 

Richard Wisniewski 


Richard Wisniewski is a post doctoral fel- 
low at the Center for Urban Education 
and an assistant dean in the college of 
education at Wayne State University. 


EXPERIMENTS AND SPECIAL PROJECTS BY SCHOOL 
July 1, 1968 - June 30, 1969 (FY 69) 


Duret toe Personnel Paid by Project 


Salaries Paid by Project _— 
Number o 


Schoole Students |Under Program ea Ne Py "| 969 Serres | of FTO Wmbariot Number of Number of 
of Covered Covered -- Not Received | Regular Budget eee ee Redes Beginning | Termination as None Teachina Perescnnelll TesckinalPersonnel Nanellok Non-Te Personnel | Teaching 
roject/Experiment | by Project | by Project|by all Students | Approved Amount Proposed Amou Date Date peincetptretcen' Uful ls Cinel|ipartstias fallcCinallpartctiaal@iProlect Director fils eln 


SAMPLES 


Developmental 
Reading 


AVERAGE* EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL ee 1965, 1967, 1968 


Pupil [mroll- 
apacity ment B 


Total Pupil |Eroll- 
Budget [ture Per Capacity jment 


*Expendit 


Screens 


ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT - INVENTORY* 1969 FISCAL YEAR 


lators 


Congres, Feddral fundg under 


es per pupil bas@¢d on the total bude including fundg approprijated from ’ 
special Title fundg adminigtered Wy OF (HI tion fugds, personal contributions and miscellane 


EA, Impgct Aid 


ous funds from all other|sources. 


CHART C No 
Printir 

No. No. No. Presse! 

Name of|Film | Proj. Xerox |Adding |Calcu- No. (date { 
School |} Proj. Radios} manuf. 


*Equipment must be curréntly in 


Title and data of 
curriculum outline 
issued to teachers, 
Brey erace? 


NAME OF SCHOOL 
(Senior High, 


working number in each colum.) 


Authors of 
curriculum outline 
(names of teachers 
and supervisors ) 


CURRICULUM PROGRESS IN ENGLISH -- SCHOOL YEAR 19 


Title of English course and 
type of literature studied 


Basic 
(special 


academic) General Regular Honors 


Names of textbooks 
recommended b 
Basic 
(special 


Reg ed Subjects Elective Subjects Required Subjects Elective Subjects 


curriculum outline 


academic) General Regular Honors 


) to the right of 


Additions 


to 1960 
"Approved 
Textbook" list 


1967 - 68 


Required Subjects 


Vocational 
and Junior 
Hiehk so 
BOOKS PER PUPIL - FY 1969 
CHART F By School and Date of Publication 


Forei 


Compos itio 


1 


Literature Texts 


Reading Texts 


Math. Texts History Texts Language Texts 


and Grammar Te 


Published; Published | Published ; Published | Published; Published | Published ; Published | Published ; Published | Published , Publ 


**Total No. 
hrough afte 
Name of Students through through after through through after through after t 
School Date 12/31/63 12/31/63 | 1/1/64 12/31/63 12/31/63 _|1/1/64 12/31/63 | 1/1/64 12/31/63 | 1/1/€ 
CHART G SCHOOL LIBRARIES — : 
*Total of bks. Library Personnel Equipment /Space FY 199 Periodicals ¢ 
DOE STADISLY. h aphs Number No. Subscrip. 
Name of ames of full- No. of Pt.- | Number F nea Me Current dating back ee 
School time employees Degree time Assts. | Carrels | Farphones Sq.Ft.| Other |Subscrip. 60 or earlier | da; 


Dudley Thoma 


*In compiling information, use same base date for each year. 
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a: | NY by” November 19, 1969 
Os Hieemee of Columbia Board of Education 
FROM: Julius W. Hobson, Member 


SUBJECT: The Tuition Grant Program of the District of Columbia Public Schools 


At my request, the District of Columbia Public School Administration prepared a 
report from the Department of Special Education dealing with the Tuition Grant Program 
from 9/3/69 to 10/24/69. 

This report deals with educational facilities for exceptional children from the 
District of Columbia. According to the report, 302 exceptional children were being 


served under the Special Tuition Grant Program as of the dates listed above. The 


total cost for serving these children was $678,895 or an average expenditure per 


school year of about $2,248 per child. The report submitted by the School Administra- 
Coe 
tion defined exceptional children as deaf, blind, and "emotional." 
Calculations based on "The President's Report on the Mentally Retarded for the 


Fiscal Year 1969" show there were approximately 22,356 children between the ages of 
ss 


5 and 17 in the District of Columbia who were considered exceptional in the following 


categories: 

Mentally retarded 10,710 
Speech 5,355 
Emotional 3,060 
Special learning disability 19533 
Hearing 778 
Other, cripple, etc. 767 
Blind 153 

22,356 


In the fiscal year 1969, further estimates based on the President's Committee on 
Mental Retardation indicated that only 2,500 of these children were being served by the 
D.C. Public School facilities. The report, prepared by the Division of Special 
Education regarding tuition grants, adds 302 children to this total thus leaving 
19,554 children or 87.5% of the exceptional children without any public assistance or 
without any opportunity for public education. This information is corroborated by the 
"Annual Report of the District of Columbia Public Schools for 1967-68" which lists 
21,600 exceptional children of school age in this period but only 10% (or 2,139 children) 
as being served by Public School facilities. 

My analysis of the Administration's fewer presented in the attached table reveals 
the following: 

1. That at best this report, on its face, indicates rank discrimination against 
87.5% of the exceptional children in the District of Columbia who are not 


being served by the District's Public School system. 


ee » 
. 
2. Upon checking with some of the schools listed in the report as having 


facilities to serve "emotional" children, it was found (and the schools 
so stated) that they were not designed to deal with children having 
"emotional" problems and have no staff or facilities for such purposes. 

3. Upon checking with the schools involved as to the number of children 
enrolled and the size of their tuition grants, the report of the School 
Administration proved inaccurate. The report frequently indicated 
there were children present in these school which the schools do not 
have enrolled. The schools indicated there were children enrolled who 
were not listed in the report. 

4. The report brings up the very important question of how children are 
selected to receive tuition grants, how the schools they attend under 
grants are chosen and how long the grants last. 

A further analysis of the attached table -- entitled District of Columbia Public 
Schools Department of Special Education, Tuition Grants for Children with "Emotional" 
Difficulties by Income Levels -- indicates that again the School Administration favors 
the more affluent in their selection process. Tuition grants for the more affluent in 
the "emotional" category are clearly larger in dollar value and more numerous than those 
made available to the poor. The report also indicates that there is discrimination in 
the kind of treatment the School Administration feels should be made available to the 
children of the more affluent with "emotional" problems. It is clear that the tuition 
grant program is in direct violation of the "Skelly Wright Decision of 1967" which 
prohibits such economic discrimination. 

No intelligent justification can be put forward for the continuation of economic 
discrimination in the Tuition Grant Program. The funds for this program are made available 
in the regular Budget. The Department of Special Education cannot possibly justify 
any amount for this type of program in the face of its inaccurate, distorted reporting. 
And, therefore, the Board of Education has no way of checking the accuracy of the line 
item budget requests for tuition grants. 

I recommend that the Board of Education order the suspension of new tuition grants until 
such time as the Department of Special Education can produce an accurate report as to the 
numbers of children active in these programs and the amount of money spent in their behalf. 
In addition, new grants should not be given until such time as the Department of Special 


Education can explain, to the satisfaction of all, that its selection ake are fe 


its assistance is available to all needy exceptional children ‘regardles: 
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HARVARD LAW REVIEW 


HOBSON V. HANSEN: JUDICIAL SUPERVISION 
OF THE COLOR-BLIND SCHOOL BOARD 


The opinion of Judge J. Skelly Wright! in Hobson v. Hansen? may 
presage a period of increased judicial scrutiny of educational policies 
which, although nondiscriminatory ? in form and purpose, nevertheless 
fail to respond adequately to the educational needs of Negroes and 
other disadvantaged minorities. After closely examining the school 
system of the District of Columbia, the Hobson court provides remedies 
for a variety of educational ills. It orders the school board to reduce 
de facto segregation, to institute compensatory programs, and to abolish 
a “tracking” system which placed school children who did poorly on 
aptitude tests in a “slow” curriculum. These results are made possible 
by the court’s adoption of a strict standard of review. The court holds 
that educational policies must be subjected to a thorough search for 
justification whenever they adversely affect a disadvantaged minority, 
regardless of their.nondiscriminatory intent. This Note will analyze 
the constitutional basis for the court’s standard of review, discuss the 
court’s application of the standard to the facts of Hobson, and assess 
the merits of its general approach. 


I. THE “OVERRIDING JUSTIFICATION” STANDARD OF REVIEW 


The equal protection clause * does not prevent the government from 
classifying persons into categories which will be accorded differential 
treatment, provided that the classifications created can be justified. 
Some types of classification must be supported by very strong justi- 
fication. Racial classifications have been regarded with suspicion by 
the courts, and unless the government presents compelling reasons — 
for example, a wartime emergency ° — for the imposition of inequalities 
on the basis of race, such classifications will be invalidated. The gov- 
ernment has also been required to present strong justification for dis- 


‘discriminatory classifications based on other “suspect traits” such as 


* Judge Wright, a Circuit Judge for the D.C. Circuit, was sitting as District 
Judge by designation pursuant to 28 U.S.C. § 291(c) (1964). 

2269 F. Supp. gor (D.D.C. 1967). 

$“Discrimination” is used in this Note to indicate the use of classifications 


based on “suspect traits.” A “discriminatory” school board pelicy- is one which 


intentionally classifies students for unequal treatment on the basis of race, eco- 
nomic class, nationality, or other similar traits. For example, if a school board 
gerrymanders school districts for the purpose of creating racial separation, it has 
made a “discriminatory” racial classification. Cf. Clemons v. Board of Educ., 228 
F.2d 853 (6th Cir.), cert. denied, 350 U.S. 1006 (1956). However, if a non-racially 
motivated school board assigns pupils to neighborhood schools on the basis of 
geographic criteria, it has not “discriminated” even if its neighborhood school 
policy adversely affects Negroes by producing racial segregation. 

“Although the equal protection clause does not in terms apply to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Hobson court concludes that under Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 
US. 497 (1954) (abolishing de jure segregation in the District), “the equal protec- 
tion clause in its application to public school education” is “in its full sweep a 
component of due process.” 269 F. Supp. at 493. 

* See Korematsu v. United States, 323 U.S. 214 (1944) (Japanese Relocation 
Cases). 
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alienage, nationality, or economic status.6 In such cases the courts 
appear to have applied a balancing test and to have struck down clas- 
sifications which failed to produce societal benefits outweighing the det- 
riments imposed on the affected class.7 

A more relaxed standard of review has been applied to classifications 
‘which do not single out individuals for differential treatment on the 
basis of “suspect traits.” When dealing with state economic regula- 
tions, courts have usually upheld governmental classifications if, they 
could find a rational relationship between the classification and the ac- 
complishment of a permissible public purpose. In this area, “equal” 
has come to mean “equal unless a fairly tenable reason exists for in- 
equality.” ® When dealing with statutes affecting civil rights or per- 
sonal liberties, the courts have generally been less permissive, albeit 
without always clearly articulating a standard of review stricter than 
the “rational relationship” standard.t° In some cases, notably those 
dealing with the rights of criminal defendants and voters,! the states 
have been required to support inequality-producing classifications 
with substantial, rather than merely tenable, justification; classifica- 
tions have been invalidated which were not completely irrational but 


merely “harsh and inessential.” 12 However, most courts have been 


lenient in dealing with classifications affecting educational rights; 
school boards have been given wide latitude so long as their policies 
remain untainted by racial motivation.’ 

The standard of review applied by the Hobson court is similar to 
the standard generally applied to “suspect trait” or “discriminatory” 
classifications. However, Hobson applies this standard to classifica- 


§ See, e.g., Takahashi v. Fish & Game Comm’n, 334 US. 410 (1948); Tussman 
& tenBroek, The Equal Protection cf the Laws, 37 Catir. L. REv. 341, 353-61 
(1949). 

7See Note, Equal Protection and the Indigent Defendant: Griffin and Its 
Progeny, 16 STAN. L. REV. 394, 399 (1964). é 

8 See, e.g., Tigner v. Texas, 310 U.S. 141 (1940); Note, Discriminations Against 
the Poor and the Fourteenth Amendment, 81 Harv. L. Rev. 435, 437 (1967). See 
generally Tussman & tenBroek, supra note 6. 

® Black, The Lawfulness of the Segregation Decisions, 69 YALE L.J. 421, 422 

(1960). 
- “10 However, in Harper v. Virginia Bd. of Elections, 383 U.S. 663, 670 (1966), 
the Court stated that “where fundamental rights and liberties are asserted under 
the Equal Protection Clause, classifications which might invade or restrain them 
must be closely scrutinized and carefully confined.’ Mr. Justice Harlan, dissent- 
ing, argued that non-racial classifications should be upheld if they have a rational 
basis. 7d. at 681, 683 & n.s. 

11 See, e.g. Harper v. Virginia Bd. of Elections, 383 U.S. 663 (1966); Car- 
rington v. Rash, 380 U.S. 89 (1965); Reynolds v. Sims, 377 US. 533 (1964); 
Griffin v. Illinois, 351 U.S. 12 (1956). Cf. Skinner v. Oklahoma ex rel. Williamson, 
316 US. 535 (1942) (sterilization under an habitual criminal statute). 

12 See Van Alstyne, Student Academic Freedom and the Rule-Making Powers 
of Public Universities: Some Constitutional Considerations, 2 Law IN TRANS. 
Q. 1, 28 (1965). 

13 See, e.g., Deal v. Cincinnati Bd. of Educ., 369 F.2d 55 (6th Cir. 1966), cert. 
denied, 389 U.S. 847 (1967); Downs v. Board of Educ., 336 F.2d 988 (roth Cir. 
1964), cert. denied, 380 US. 914 (1965); Bell v. School City, 324 F.2d 209 (7th 
Cir. 1963), cert. denicd, 377 U.S. 924 (1964). But see Barksdale v. Springfield 
School Comm., 237 F. Supp. 543 (D. Mass.), vacated, 348 F.2d 261 (1st Cir. 
1965) ; Blocker v. Board of Educ., 226 F. Supp. 208, remedy considered on rehearing, 
229 F. Supp. 709 (E.D.N.Y. 1964); Branche v. Board of Educ., 204 F. Supp. 150 
(E.D.N.Y. 1962) (on motion for summary judgment). 
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tions which are neither discriminatory on their face nor the product of a. 


covertly discriminatory scheme, but which merely “adversely affect” 
the educational opportunity of disadvantaged minorities. Hobson in- 
dicates that such classifications, if they are to be upheld, must produce 
benefits which in the judgment of the reviewing court are of sufficient 
magnitude to override their detrimental effects.14 This standard of 
review gives the court wide latitude in balancing the benefits of com- 
peting nondiscriminatory educational policies. 

Although the Hobson court draws on discriminatory classification 
cases as examples of special judicial concern for minority groups, it re- 
lies primarily on a series of cases in which the Supreme Court closely 
Scrutinized the underlying justification of statutes invading “critical 
personal rights.” 1° Like Hobson, these cases dealt with governmental 
classifications not based on race, alienage, or other “suspect traits.” 
Although the cases cited do not articulate the balancing test used by 
the Hobson court, they do utilize a standard which is more exacting 
than the “reasonable relationship” standard. The Hobson court 
reasons that these cases exemplify judicial willingness to intervene 
when important personal rights are at stake, and that judicial interven- 
tion is doubly justified when its purpose is to redeem the rights of a 
“disadvantaged minority.” 

None of the “critical right” cases cited by the court involved the 
right to an equal opportunity for education. In Carrington v. Rash, 
Reynolds v. Sims," and Harper v. Virginia Board of Elections,!8 the Su- 
preme Court invalidated statutes unequally affecting the right to vote. 
These three cases are not directly apposite, since the right to vote is the 
“preservative of other basic civil and political rights” 29 and thus may 
need a greater degree of judicial protection than educational rights. 
Griffin v. Illinois ®° involved a state’s denial of a free trial transcript 
to indigent defendants. Griffin’s applicability to education is doubtful; 
courts have traditionally exercised a close scrutiny of practices un- 
equally affecting criminal defendants, and judges are expert in identi- 
fying and weighing the interests involved. Furthermore, the Grifin 
court may have been influenced by the especially harsh consequences — 
denial of effective appellate review — to which the requirement of a 
payment subjected indigent criminal defendants. 

Despite a lack of direct precedent, the Hodson position has appeal, 
at least in its abstract form. Opportunity for education seems to fall 
readily into the category of “critical rights”; it is of signal importance 


14 See 269 F. Supp. at 507 n.197, where the court indicates that the standard 
to be applicd in Hobson is similar to the standard applied in Supreme Court 
discriminatory classification cases in which overriding justification was required. 
Elsewhere the court states that its duty is to determine whether the virtues stem- 
ming from the neighborhood school policy are “compelling or adequate justifica- 
tion” for the policy’s adverse effect on Negroes. Id. at 50S. 

7 See cases cited note 11 supra. The “critical rights” doctrine is discussed 
in Horowitz, Unseparate but Unequal—The Emerging Fourteenth Amendment 
Issue in Public School Education, 13 U.C.L.AL. Rey. 1147, 1155-65 (1966). 

16 380 U.S. 89 (196s). 

77377 U.S. 533 (1964). 

18 383 U.S. 663 (1966). 

1° Reynolds v. Sims, 377 U.S. 533, 562 (1964). 
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to minority groups as a means of social advancement.*!_ Furthermore, 
it seems anomalous that racially discriminatory policies can be success- 
fully challenged while the equally harmful policies of a school board 
which is merely bungling — or which has an attitude of indifference 
_ toward the racial consequences of its policies — are immune from 
review, except perhaps under the extremely permissive “rationality” 
standard. : 

However, whatever its appeal as an abstract proposition, the va- 
lidity of the Hobson doctrine largely depends upon the institutional 
competence of the judiciary to exercise broad review over education 
and other potential “critical rights.’ The constitutional principles 
announced by the court can best be assessed by considering the 
court’s application of the principles to the case before it and then 
examining the implications of the decision. 


“TI. APPLICATION OF THE “OVERRIDING JUSTIFICATION” 
_ STANDARD TO THE Facts BEFORE THE Court ” 


A. De Facto Segregation 


The District of Columbia school authorities followed a neighborhood 
school policy under which students were assigned to schools near their 
homes. In eleven of the seventeen schools in the predominantly white 
western section of the District, 85 to roo percent of the students en- 
rolled were white. In the remainder of the District, 139 of the 156 
schools had a Negro enrollment of at least 85 percent. The student 
enrollment throughout the entire District was go.2 percent Negro.” 

The court applies its “overriding justification” standard to this 


a A rs i a a Ee 


21“Today, education is perhaps the most important function of state and 
local governments. ... [I]t is doubtful that any child may reasonably be ex- 
pected to succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity of an education.” Brown 
v. Board of Educ., 347 U.S. 483, 493 (1954). Apart from its eraphasis upon the 
importance of education, Brown has little relevance in determining the standard 
of review to be used in de facto segregation cases. Even if Brown is based upon 
“the equal-educational-opportunity _ principle,” Fiss, Racial Imbalance in the 
Public Schools: The Constitutional Concepts, 78 Harv. L. Rev. 564, 558-98 
(1965), rather than the notion that racial classifications are inherently arbitrary 
and therefore must be struck down regardless of whether they produce inequality, 
see Kaplan, Segregation Litigation and the Schools —Pert II: The General 
Northern Problem, 58 Nw. ULL. Rev. 157, 173 (1963), Brown provides no guidance 
with regard to the standard of review to be used in implementing the “equal- 
educational-opportunity principle” when a governmental classification not based 
on race nevertheless “adversely affects” Negroes. The principle that racial classi- 
fications are subject to closer scrutiny than classifications based on other grounds . 
was well established before Brown, see Tussman & tenBroek, supra note 6, 
at 356, and nothing in Brown is inconsistent with the notion that non-racial 
classifications affecting educational opportunity are subject to review only under 
the “rational relationship” standard. 

22 "This section omits discussion of two areas in which the court discovered de 
jure segregation. The court found that a racially motivated policy had produced 
teacher segregation. 269 F. Supp. at sor. Also, the optional attendance zones 
which existed in some areas were the product of a racially motivated policy de- 
signed to allow white students to escape from predominantly Negro schools. Id. 
at 499-sco. However, although the school board had an attitude of “affirmative 
satisfaction” with the segregation spawned by the neighborhood school policy, it 
did not possess an “actual intent” to discriminate racially. Id. at 503. 

a2 Td. at £10-12, 
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factual situation by weighing the benefits of neighborhood schools 
against the detriment to the educational opportunity of Negroes pro- 
duced by segregation. The court finds that the government classifica- 
tion used — assignment of pupils according to geographic criteria — 
bears a rational relationship to the accomplishment of desirable ob- 
jectives, such as the minimization of transportation difficulties. How- 
ever, these benefits do not outweigh, in the court’s estimation, the det- 
riments produced by segregation: Negro children are forced to attend 
predominantly Negro schools, where they suffer from associational 
deprivation and stigma. The court concludes that although the neighbor- 
hood school policy need not be completely abandoned, it must be altered 
to provide a greater degree of integration.?# 

' The court’s conclusion is based on its finding of fact that “a Negro 
student in a predominantly Negro school gets a formal education in- 
ferior to the academic education he would receive . . . in a school 
which is integrated or predominantly white.” 2° This conclusion was 
supported by expert testimony at trial, and it was conceded by Dr. 
Hansen, the only defendant to testify on the point.*® Viewed as a 
. finding of fact made by a judge constrained to consider only the evi- 
dence presented by the parties, it cannot be said to be erroneous. 
However, there is in fact a serious question whether racial separation, 
by itself, produces deleterious effects upon the educational performance 
of Negroes. The Coleman Report,?" a major study published under 
the auspices of the United States Office of Education, concludes that 
a school’s racial composition per se has little effect upon the educational 
achievement of Negro students. The Coleman Report indicates that 
Negro students do best when placed in a school containing students 
with high educational aspirations and family backgrounds strongly 
supportive of education, regardless of the racial composition of the 
school.?8 Aspirations and family background need not always corre- 
late with race; economic class is probably a more reliable indicator.*° 
If this is so, Negroes attending a middle-class Negro school suffer no 
educational detriment from de facto segregation; furthermore, inte- 
gration of poor Negroes and poor whites would produce little or no 


24 The dimensions of the court’s final remedy are not defined in its opinion, 
but its immediate remedy aims at limited integration instead of proportionate 
distribution of Negroes and whites in the schools. The court has ordered the 
school board to draw up and submit a plan to alleviate segregation, and has 
specified that the plan consider such alternatives as educational parks and pupil 
pairing. Pending the implementation of such a plan, it has ordered the bussing 
of volunteer Negro schoolchildren from overcrowded Negro schools to white 
schools operating at less than capacity. The bussing order will affect fewer than 
1ooo Negro students, and the white schools to which these students will be 
bussed contain about 3000 pupils. Id. at 509. 

cil Co LaF Bee 

26 Td. at 419-20. 

27U S. Der’r or HEALTH, Epuc. & WELFARE, OFFICE OF EpucaTion, EQUALITY 
oF EpUCATIONAL Opportunity (1966) [hereinafter cited as CotemuAn Reporr]. 

28 CoreMAN Report 307-310. The Coleman Report’s analysis is criticized 
in U.S. Coatar’n on Civ Ricuts, Ractat IsoLATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, app. 
C-1, at 35-47 (1967) [hereinafter cited as Racrat Isoration]. Racial Isolation 
maintains that the racial composition of a school has an independent effect upon 
student achievement. See id., app. C-1, at 41. See generally id. at 73-114. 

2° See Kaplan, supra note 21, at 197, 202-03. 
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educational benefit. Thus, integration by class instead of race would 
be the proper antidote for educational detriments caused by associa- 
tional deprivation. 

This issue is of little practical importance in the District of Columbia, 
where there is a close correlation between economic status and race*° 
However, in cities with a large poor white population, the issue will be 
of great significance to a court seeking to achieve beneficial educa- 
tional results. Of course, a court applying the Hobson approach might 
order racial integration even if the educational benefits of integration 
were doubtful. The court might find that segregation harmed Negroes 
by reducing their ability to compete in white society or by furthering 
racial discord. The Hobson court alludes to these effects, but its hold- 
ing rests primarily on the ground of harm to educational performance. 
The existence of sharply conflicting sociological evidence on this point 
does not promote confidence in the Hobson approach; before a court 
makes a decision forcing sizable policy readjustments by other branches 
of government, it should be clear as to the objective it seeks to achieve, 
and certain that the sociological evidence available strongly supports 
requiring such an adjustment. 

The court does not discuss another educational issue: whether, with 
limited resources available, the school board should concentrate upon 
achieving integration or upon providing compensatory programs for 
culturally handicapped children.** The court orders the school board 
to undertake both, and it is difficult to determine at this point which 
it considers more important. Perhaps the court’s requirement that the 
school board consider several comprehensive plans for integration ** 
indicates that integration, insofar as it is possible within the District, 
will have first priority. Eventually, the court will have to make some 
judgment of priorities, either by approval of a plan submitted by the 
school board or in some other manner. 


B. Unequal Allocation of Resources 


Even after de facto segregation is reduced to the extent practicable, 
most of the schools in the District will remain predominantly Negro. 
The court recognizes the futility of attempting to achieve substantial 
racial balance in the District’s school system, and it searches for other 
ways to equalize educational opportunity. The court discovered that 
the District’s Negro schools were inferior to its white schools. The 
buildings were older and overcrowded; the teachers had poorer quali- 
fications; the median per pupil expenditure was less. The court holdss** 


[1]f whites and Negroes, or rich and poor, are to be consigned to separate 
schoo!s, pursuant to whatever policy, the minimum the Constitution 


fe Gaintaie idiad Sg, Di eR 2 ie ee ee 
39 See 269 F. Supp. at 451-52. Although a general correlation between race 
and poverty prevails in the District, two of its junior high schools with Negro 
enroliments of 969% and 989% are located in neighborhoods with a median 
income of approximately $8,500. ida ates? 

31The case for compensatory education is argued in Alsop, No More Non- 
sense About Ghetto Education!, THE NEw Repustic, July 22, 1967, at 18. But see 
Racist JsOLATION 128-40. 

32 See note 24 Supra. 

33 269 F. Supp. at 496. 
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will require . . . is that for their objectively measurable aspects these 
schools be run on the basis of real equality, at least unless any inequali- 
ties are adequately justified. 


The doctrine enunciated in this part of the opinion is mainly hor- 
tatory; nothing in the decree turns on it.84 The school board had 
already embarked upon a construction program to correct inequalities 
in building facilities, and the court does not order an additional remedy. 
The inequalities in per pupil expenditure seem to have been due largely 
to the lower salaries paid to inexperienced Negro teachers working 
in predominantly Negro schools. The court orders teacher integration 
under another constitutional theory,?®> and it decides to wait until 
after integration is accomplished before determining whether additional 
action is necessary. 

Although the court’s remedy may ‘prove flexible, the general rule 
which it lays down is disturbingly mechanical. In requiring that the 
“objectively measurable aspects” of the schools be equal, the 
court apparently assumes that inferior physical facilities are harmful 
to the educational opportunity of schoolchildren. The Coleman Re- 
port, however, concludes that physical facilities have very little effect 
on educational performance.*® Of course, inferior physical facilities 
represent a denial of equal treatment, whatever their effect upon edu- 
cation, if they provide inferior recreational opportunities or if they 
- are less safe and comfortable. However, it is doubtful whether these 
interests represent “critical rights” which, under the court’s basic 
theory, justify a broader standard of review. Perhaps the court, if 
presented with evidence that inferior physical facilities have little 
effect upon education, would accept the need to employ resources in 
ways other than construction as an “adequate justification” for un- 
equal facilities. But the court’s presumption that inferior physical 
facilities are harmful to educational performance may lend inflexibility 
to judicial attempts to aid disadvantaged children, and may result 
in overemphasis upon the correction of physical inequalities. 


C. Compensatory Programs 


Recognizing that equalization of resources still leaves schools suffer- 
ing under de facto segregation at an educational disadvantage, the 
court, in an unexplained sentence in the portion of its opinion styled 
“Remedy,” states that it will require “compensatory education suffi- 
cient at least to overcome the detriment of [de facto] segregation” to 
be provided in “certain areas, particularly the slums” where children 
are denied the benefits of an integrated education.*7 This requirement 
probably contemplates the expenditure of unequal sums of money for 
the purpose of obtaining more equal results,*® and it illustrates the 


34 However, the court suggests that its equal allocation doctrine adds support 
to its bussing requirement. Jd. at 498. 

35 See note 22 supra. 

36 Coreman REPORT 22, 312-16. 

28260 Fusupps atisrs. 

38 One recent field study has cast doubt upon the possibility of overcoming 
the handicaps under which children in segregated schools operate even with a 
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court’s expansive concept of equal treatment. The court’s requirement 
of equal treatment is not satisfied if the school board ends de facto 
segregation to the extent practicable and then spends an equal amount 
of time, money, and effort upon each student. The state must act 
affirmatively to aid children who are harmed by racial imbalance, even 
if the imbalance is unavoidable,** by expending additional resources 
to improve their educational opportunity. 


D. Ability Grouping 


Nearly all of the District’s schools utilized an “ability grouping” 
system under which students were placed in one of three or four 
“tracks.” The tracking system was designed to cope with the problem 
of a single curriculum which was too slow for gifted children and too 
demanding for others.*° Proponents of the track system asserted that 
when a teacher must deal in one classroom with students of widely 
varying ability levels, he is forced to aim at the middle-level student 
and neglect the extremes. The gifted student is not challenged; he 
becomes bored and his intellectual potential is wasted. At the same 
time, the slow student is forced to struggle through a curriculum which 
he does not understand, and he becomes frustrated, isolated, and de- 
pressed. To meet these problems, track theory called for a separation 
of children on the basis of their capacity to learn, with different ability 
groups receiving instruction of varying degrees of difficulty.*! 

The tracking decision was made early in a child’s education: track 
division began in the fourth grade for most children, and some re- 
tarded children were placed in the lowest track as early as the first 
grade. Nationally standardized aptitude tests were crucial in deter- 
mining track placement, although achievement tests and teachers’ eval- 


2 eS 


well-planned compensatory program. See RaciaL ISOLATION 115-40. Any plan 
which did succeed would probably involve the expenditure of substantial addi- 
tional sums on slum schools; New York’s “More Effective Schools” plan, which 
is reported to have enabled many ghetto children to perform at grade-level or 
above, involved the expenditure of $430 per pupil above the normal outlay. See 
Alsop, supra note 31, at 21. . 

39 Unlike previous courts which have ordered school boards to undertake 
compensatory programs, see Rousselot, Achieving Equal Educational Opportunity 
for Negroes in the Public Schools of the North and West: The Emerging Role 
for Private Constitutional Litigation, 35 Gro. WASH. L. Rev. 698, 717-18 (1967), 
the Hobson court does not attempt to link its compensatory education require- 
ment to inequalities stemming from denial of equal opportunity in the past. Nor 
does it limit its requirement to compensation for detriments caused by de facto 
segregation which, although constitutional under the “overriding justification” 
standard, would nevertheless be correctable with sufficient effort; the Hobson 
remedy apparently requires compensation for the harmful effects of unavoidable 
imbalance as well. At least so long as some schools exist which provide the 
benefits of integrated education to their students, the school board must com- 
pensate for the stigmatizing efiect of segregation in those schools which remain 
racially imbalanced, despite the fact that the overall composition of the school 
population (90.2% Negro in the District) makes it impossible to provide 
integrated education for all. The court does not reach the question of whether 
programs to compensate for the harmful effects of racial imbalance would be 
required even if no schools existed which provided an integrated, and therefore 
superior, educational experience for some children. 

40 See C. HanseN, THE Four-Track CurricuLum wv Topay’s HicH SCHOOLS 
7, 11-18 (1964). 

41 See id. passim; 269 F. Supp. at 444-45. 
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uations were also considered. The curriculum in the lower tracks was 


anak 


tailored for a “blue-collar” education, and few students were allowed 


to take courses outside their own tracks. Furthermore, although 


track theory envisaged the continual re-evaluation of students and move- 
ment from track to track, in practice the system became quite rigid: the 
initial track placement was likely to be permanent. Although remedial 
programs were offered to students in the lower tracks, they were of 
limited scope and did not succeed in upgrading many of the students 
enrolled. Children placed in one of the two lower tracks had little 
chance to qualify for college. 

The court’s inquiry was triggered by the fact that track enrollment 
correlated with socio-economic status and race: a relatively large per- 
centage of lower-class Negro schoolchildren were enrolled in the lower 
tracks, while middle-class white children were Statistically overrepre- 
sented in the upper tracks. The court found, largely on the basis of 
expert testimony, that this disparity resulted from the use of aptitude 
tests which were “culturally biased.” The tests were standardized on 
a sampling of the national population, which is largely white and middle- 
class, and they utilized language forms and vocabularies alien to lower- 
class Negro children. Furthermore, lower-class Negro children were 
more likely to be handicapped by apathy and “test anxiety” than were 
middle-class white children. Thus, instead of being classified according 
to “capacity to learn,” 42 students were “in reality being classified ac- 
cording to their socio-economic or racial status, or — more precisely — 
according to environmental and psychological factors which have noth- 
ing to do with innate ability.” 48 

In dealing with the tracking system the court speaks mainly in 
terms of the “rational relationship” test. It assumes arguendo that 
ability grouping, if based on tests accurately measuring innate ability, 
“can be reasonably related to the purposes of public education.” #4 
However, because the cultural bias of the tests used for tracking re- 
sulted in the placement of children who were not innately stupid into 
the lower tracks, the classifications made by the tracking system were 
“irrational.” 4° Despite this language, however, the court seems to 
apply a standard less permissive than the rationality test. The apti- 
tude tests might properly have been termed “irrational” had their 
cultural bias been purely arbitrary — for example, had they required 
knowledge of a fairy tale known to one ethnic group but not to another. 
However, it is apparent from the court’s findings that the tests, while 


“°The court distinguishes “capacity to learn” from “present ability.” 269 
F. Supp. at 512 n.206. “Present ability” is not precisely defined, but it appears 
to refer to a student’s present scholastic skill as limited by his cultural handi- 
caps, while “capacity to learn” is a concept similar to “innate ability.” In 
theory, the tracking system sought to separate students on the basis of “capacity 
to learn” so that they would be able to “progress as fast and as far as pos- 
sible according to their innate capacity to learn.” IZJd. 

Ae id watecra: Although this quotation, taken out of context, seems to imply 
that the school board had made a discriminatory classification, elsewhere the 
court explicitly says that the evidence does not sustain a finding that the school 
board used the tracking system intentionally to discriminate against Negroes. 
Id. at 512, n.208. 
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not measuring innate ability, do measure factors which are relevant 
to a student’s academic performance. A test which measures present 
ability to read, understanding of the middle-class vocabulary in which 
textbooks are in fact written, and enthusiasm for school subjects has 
some predictive validity in determining whether a student has the 
type of “ability to learn” which will enable him to succeed in an ad- 
vanced curriculum.t® A school board with limited resources could 
rationally conclude that tracking based on the tests was the most 
efficient way to fulfill the educational needs of modern society: 
it singles out students who are most easily educable and offers them an 
enriched curriculum. Thus, a court animated by the permissive spirit 
-of the “rational relationship” standard would probably allow the 
tracking system to stand. The Hobson court implicitly applies its 
balancing test, and concludes that the benefits derived, from the sys- 
tem do not outweigh the detriments imposed on disadvantaged chil- 
dren.** . 

The court’s opinion may leave open the possibility of using some 
forms of separation based on aptitude tests. The court does not seem 
directly to dispute the school board’s assertion that children who do 
poorly on aptitude tests will suffer if placed in heterogeneous classes 
and subjected to a curriculum geared to the average child. Of course, 
it can be argued that lower-track children would benefit from associa- 
tion with upper-track children and thereby improve their educational 
performance. But the court, in condemning the track system, does 
not place primary emphasis upon the fact that the system partially. 
deprived lower-track children of the society of upper-track children. 
Instead, the court emphasizes the diluted “blue-collar” education re- 
ceived by lower-track children, as well as the absence of cross-tracking, 
the early age at which placement was made, and the practical irrevo- 
cability of the initial placement decision.49 This emphasis suggests 
that the court might accept a more flexible tracking system if adequate 


46 Cf. Anastasi, Some Implications of Culiural Factors for Test Construction, 
in TESTING PROBLEMS IN PERSPECTIVE 453, 456 (A. Anastasi ed. 1966). 

47 At places the court hints that it is applying a standard. stricter than the 

rationality test to the tracking system. See 269 F. Supp. at 513 n.211; id. at 511 
N.205. 
a Such an argument would have to rest upon an empirical basis different from 
that supporting the court’s finding that de facto school segregation results in 
inferior education for Negro students. Students have some opportunity to as- 
sociate under the tracking system; for a number of non-academic activities 
- which take place during the school day, there is no separation. Furthermore, it 
is unlikely that tracking substantially decreases the opportunity for beneficial , 
interracial association in most of the District schools. A large majority of the 
schools in the District will remain predominantly Negro even after de facto seg- 
regation is reduced to the extent practicable, and evidence adduced by the partics 
in Hobson tended to show that when a school contains a Negro population of 
859e or more “the educational and social advantages attached to integration 
disappear.” Jd. at 411 ng. Perhaps tracking separation could still be condemned 
on the ground that deprivation of association with children of a higher eco- 
nomic class is harmful, but the Hobson court did not make such a finding. 

49 See id. at 512 (track system results in physical separation, but “(mlJore 
importantly, each track offers a substantially different kind of education, both 
in place of learning and in scope of subject matter”); id. at 515 (any ability 
grouping system which, through failure to implement compensatory programs 
or otherwise, fails to bring the great majority of children into the mainstream 
of public education denies equal educational opportunity). 
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compensatory programs were instituted which resulted in successful | 

upgrading. ) Re 
; - This interpretation of the court’s opinion is weakened by language 
in the decree which seems to order the unconditional abolition of the 
system instead of its reformation,®° and by language in the opinion 
indicating that separation is one of the evils produced by the track 
system.°! If the court intends to abolish ability grouping altogether, 
it can be criticized for making the assumption — not adequately sup- 
ported by the evidence 5? — that heterogeneous classes will provide the 
best possible education for lower-track children, and for failing to 
weigh detriments to upper-track children against benefits to lower- 
track children. 

On balance, the Hobson decision probably permits educators to 
retain a modified version of the tracking system on condition that 
adequate compensatory programs be instituted. Moreover, even if a 
school system does not employ tracking, a faithful application of the 
principles developed by the court may still require that the system in- 
stitute special programs aimed at overcoming cultural handicaps. The 
court’s basic objection to the tracking system is that it takes children’s 
cultural handicaps as immutable and shunts children with background 
deficiencies into a “watered-down” curriculum which fails to overcome 
these handicaps. The court states that “any system of ability group- 
ing which . . . fails in fact to bring the majority of children into the 
mainstream of education denies the children excluded equal educa- 
tional opportunity and thus encounters the constitutional bar.” 53 But 
what of systems not involving grouping which “fail in fact” to bring 
ghetto children into the mainstream of education? Even in heterogen- 
eous classes, the child who suffers from apathy and anxiety, and who 
has severe background deficiencies — elements which the Hodson court 
found were identified by the tests — may receive an inferior education 
because he is handicapped by the very traits which the court considered 
irrelevant for tracking purposes. Unless the court’s doctrine requires 
a finding that children have been treated differently in some physical 
sense — such as by being taught in separate classrooms —a_ hetero- 
Seneous system seems equally susceptible to judicial condemnation. A 
fair implication of the court’s reasoning seems to be that any system 


Ne 


5°The court says that “the track system simply must be abolished,” id. at 
§15, and decrees that the school board be “permanently enjoined from operating 
the track system in the District of Columbia public schools.” Jd. at 517. 

In compliance with the Hobson decree, the school authorities in the District 
have abandoned the practice of tracking on the basis of standardized tests. At 
the elementary school level, heterogeneous classes now generally prevail. Children 
who were previously placed in the “Special Academic” track (IQ 75 or below) 
are now taught with other children. These children also receive “individual at- 
tention” in some academic or “skill” subjects such as arithmetic and reading. At 
higher school levels, admission to classes teaching advanced subjects is predicated 
upon a student’s ability to qualify by having passed prerequisite courses, rather 
than upon his performance on aptitude tests. Telephone Conversation with Mr. 
Leroy Dillard, Principal of Goding Elementary School, on Assignment in Office of 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools for Implementation of the Hobson Decree, 
Feb. 29, 1968. 

51 See 269 F. Supp. at 443. 
52 See note 49 supra. 
59 269 F. Supp. at srs. 
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which allows some children to achieve at a level commensurate to 
their innate potential while denying this opportunity to. others is. in- 
valid unless the school board can present adequate justification for 
the status quo. Perhaps Hobson’s concept of equal educational oppor- 
tunity requires that school boards strive to overcome the cultural 
handicaps of disadvantaged children by giving them compensatory 
programs even where tracking is not: employed.*# 


~“JII. ASSESSMENT OF Hopson’s CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 


A. Scope of the Hobson Standard 


1. Groups Protected. — The close scrutiny traditionally accorded to 
statutes which single out individuals for differential treatment on the 
basis of race, alienage, or nationality can be attributed to a judicial 
suspicion that such statutes are the product of a legislature which is 
not pursuing permissible ends at all, but acting from a desire to make a 
discriminatory classification for its own sake. The Hobson court, al- 
though it deals with classifications which it has determined not to be 
prompted by racial or other discriminatory motives, rests its strict 
justification standard upon a similar assumption. The court justifies 
its active stance on the ground that government action which adversely 
affects “disadvantaged minorities” may well stem from decisions of — 
in the court’s words —a “power structure” °° which, although not ra- 
cially prejudiced, is nevertheless unresponsive to the needs of Negroes 
and the poor. The restraint used by courts in exercising judicial review, 
the court reasons, is premised on the theory that the democratic process 
is the best means of working out solutions to social problems. However, 
since disadvantaged minorities are often politically impotent, their in- 
terests are not adequately heard and fairly resolved by the political 
process, and judges should not be reluctant to intervene when the in- 
terests of minorities have been slighted.*® 

The court clearly regards its “disadvantaged minority” category 
as a limitation on the operation of its standard of review.°’ The court’s 
standard must always be triggered by a finding of an adverse effect 
upon a “disadvantaged minority”; unlike voting, education is not such 
a “critical right” that all members of the population can claim the 
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54 Such a requirernent — that the school system act affirmatively to overcome 
cultural handicaps which it has not directly caused — would derive some support 
from Griffin v. Illinois, 351 U.S. 12 (1956), which can be seen as a case in which 
the Court required the state to act affirmatively to alleviate the effects of poverty, 
even though the state was not directly responsible for the defendant’s inability to 
pay transcript fees. See generally Horowitz, supra note 15, at 1166-72. 

55 269 F. Supp. at 407, 507. 

56 The Hobson court could have attempted to limit its doctrine to the District 
of Columbia, where there is special reason to believe that the interests of the local 
Negro population are not adequately served. The school board members, for ex- 
ample, are not elected locally or even appointed by officials responsible to the 
local population. See id. at 508 n.198. However, although the court frequently 
alludes to the political situation in the District, it enunciates its doctrine in terms 
which apply generally to American political structures. 

57 See 269 F. Supp. at 507-08; id. at 497. 
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benefit of active judicial intervention if deprived of equal treatment. 
The court’s “disadvantaged minority” category can be criticized as 
being either too broad or too narrow. 

The category can be criticized as too broad on the ground that it 
includes the poor as well as the Negro. The court cites Griffin v. 
Illinois * as a basis for including the poor within its specially pro- 
tected group. Unembarrassed by the shift from Griffin’s criminal law 
context to education, the court seemingly uses the words “Door” and 
“Negro” interchangeably in its analysis of educational problems, and 
it indicates that practices which operate adversely to the poor should be 


- subjected to the same close scrutiny applied to those which operate 


Me 
/ 


against the Negro. This approach is too facile; the constitutional 
Status of the poor at least deserves separate analysis. The Griffin court 
invoked an “age-old” ®® notion of fundamental fairness — that the poor 
should not be subjected to a greater risk of being branded as criminal 
due to their poverty. In other areas, widely held notions of fairness are 
much less favorable to the poor, and indeed a society which uses mone- 
tary incentives depends in part upon unequal status for its functioning. 
Furthermore, the fourteenth amendment’s historic concern for the Ne- 
gro ®° and the Negro’s long history of political impotence could provide 
a basis for limiting the benefits of the broad standard of review to him. 
Finally, the poor are not always easily identifiable; gradations of 
wealth present difficult problems of drawing distinctions. 

On balance, however, the court is probably correct in not trying to 
distinguish between the poor and the Negro in the application of 
its standard. The notion that society must treat individuals differ- 
ently if monetary incentives are to be effective has little force when 
applied to schoolchildren, who have not had the opportunity to re- 
spond to incentives. Furthermore, in a period of civil rights activism, 
the Negro cannot be assumed to be invariably less able to obtain equal 
justice in the political arena than the poor white. And the fact that 


‘distinguishing between indigents and non-indigents may be difficult 


in borderline cases seems an insufficient reason for denying relief if the 
court can identify a group which is clearly disadvantaged by any stand- 
ard. Although extending the Hobson standard to all “disadvantaged 
minorities” gives the decision such broad scope that it may cause seri- 
ous institutional problems, institutional problems do not justify draw- 
ing an untenable distinction between Negroes and equally underpriv- 
ileged whites. If drawing untenable distinctions between aspiring 
beneficiaries of Hobson’s standard of review is indeed the only way 
to avoid giving the decision an uncomfortably broad scope, then the 
courts should fall back to a more permissive standard.®? 

The court’s “disadvantaged minority” category can be criticized as 
too narrow on the ground that it denies the benefit of active judicial pro- 
tection to individuals and sub-groups within the dominant majority. 
ee Eee Te eS 

58 351 U.S. 12 (1956). 

5° Id. at 16-17 (citing Leviticus and Magna Carta). 

°° Cf. The Slaughter-House Cases, 83 U.S. (16 Wall.) 360 73-57 (1855). 

®! Cf. Roberson v. Rochester Folding Box Co. 171 N.Y. 538,. 64 N.E, 442 
(1902) (refusing to recognize right of privacy). 
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Plaintiffs who are not members of a “disadvantaged minority” must be 
content with a more permissive standard of review, however much they 
are harmed by a school system’s failure to respond to their educational 
needs. However, the court’s doctrine does not seem unduly partial 
in this respect if it uniformly excludes from the scope of the more 
active judicial protection only those plaintifis who have a realistic 
chance of obtaining redress through political institutions. Thus in- 
terpreted, the Hobson doctrine seems to require a judicial determina- 
tion of which groups in the community are underprivileged and poli- 
tically impotent. The content of the “disadvantaged minority” cate- 
gory will vary in time and place; some ethnic groups which were once 
disadvantaged have managed to achieve equal status in American so- 
ciety, and minorities which are politically voiceless in some communities 
may be adequately represented or even dominant in others. Perhaps 
under the Hobson approach courts will be forced to scrutinize’ local 
power structures closely — for example, to determine whether a ma- 
jority-Negro school board is truly representative of its local Negro 
constituency, or whether it is merely a tool of an underlying white 
power structure.*? Such factual determinations are necessarily difficult 
and uncertain. Furthermore, implementation of a constitutional stand- 
ard which varies according to the construction of the local power struc- 
ture seems likely to involve the courts in political controversy and to 
mar the classical image of judicial impartiality. 

2. Rights Protected. —In support of its active judicial stance, the 
court stresses the critical importance of education to Negroes and the 
poor, who must rely upon the public schools to rescue themselves from 
their depressed cultural and educational condition. The court bolsters 
its argument by citing several cases in which statutes infringing upon 
“critical rights” in fields other than education have been closely scru- 
tinized by the courts.*? However, Hobson introduces “equal education- 

_ al opportunity” into the company of “critical personal rights” without 

‘any attempt to draw a distinction between educational interests and 
other interests with a strong claim to importance, and indeed a principled 
distinction is not easily made. Although the significance of education 
cannot be gainsaid, the “critical rights” category is certainly much 
more difficult to contain once students’ rights are added to those of 
criminal defendants and voters. The Hobson doctrine could lead to 
broad judicial review of many noneducational governmental activities — 
for example, urban renewal, zoning, public housing, public employ- 
ment, and the distribution of fire protection, police protection, and other 
public services. It is difficult to say with confidence whether housing, 
employment, or education is more vital to disadvantaged minorities, or 
that adequate fire protection is not as important to a ghetto neighbor- 
hood as an adequate school. The possibility that the “critical rights” 
notion cannot be held on a short leash once it is applied to education 
is at least a reason for caution. 


OSS ee eee ee naa 
62 Cf. 269 F. Supp. 508 n.198 (although Negro members are now a majority 
on the Board of Education, they are “neither responsive nor responsible to the 
public will of the local, largely poor Negro community”). 
©3 See p. 1513 supra. 
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B. Institutional Considerations 


The courts have already undertaken a massive task in correcting 
racially motivated educational policies; Hobson requires that they go 
further and correct policies which are not invidious but merely un- 
responsive to the educational needs of Negroes and the poor. This 
requirement will increase the burden, not only in terms of the number of 
cases but also in terms of the difficulty of individual cases. The Hobson 
court’s inquiry is encyclopedic; its findings of fact occupy eighty-five 
pages in the reports, and they encompass diverse sources in education, 
psychology, and the social sciences. Nor will the remedies imposed by 
Hobson be easy to administer. The implementation of the court’s 
decree will require a determination of whether a compensatory program 
instituted by the school board is “sufficient at least to overcome the 
detriment of segregation,” and if not, whether the school board should 
be directed to try again with a new program. The court will also have 
to examine the desegregation plan submitted by the school board and 
weigh the almost imponderable benefit of an increase in integration 
against considerations of cost, safety, and convenience. 

Of course, the possibility that a new approach will place heavy de- 
mands upon the court system is never in itself a sufficient reason 
for rejecting it. A more serious problem arises from the nature of the 
factual determinations which the court must make. A court applying 
the Hobson doctrine must necessarily resolve disputed issues of edu- 
cational policy by determining whether integration by race or class 
is more desirable; whether compensatory programs should have pri- 
ority over integration; whether equalization of physical facilities is an 
efficient means of allocating available resources for the purpose of 
achieving overall equal opportunity. There is a serious danger that 
judicial prestige will be committed to ineffective solutions, and that 
_ expectations raised by Hobson-like decisions will be disappointed. Fur- 
thermore, judicial intervention risks lending unnecessary rigidity to 
treatment of the social problems involved by foreclosing a more flex- 
ible, experimental approach.*4 

The Hobson doctrine can be criticized for its unclear basis in prece- 
dent, its potentially enormous scope, and its imposition of respon- 
sibilities which may strain the resources and endanger the prestige of 
the judiciary. Perhaps such shortcomings are a sufficient reason for re- 
mitting the problems dealt with in Hodson to other institutions for 
resolution, subject to certain minimum checks designed to prevent ir- 


; ®4 Judicial remedies need not be permanent or completely inflexible. Sze 

generally Sedler, Conditional, Experimental and Substttutional Relief, 16 Rut- 
cers L. Rev. 639 (1962). However, a school board tired of adversary conflict 
may decide to follow the court’s educational findings without attempting to ac- 
quire approval for plans based on opposing theories. Furthermore, when a 
Hobson decision is announced in a district or circuit containing several school 
districts, it may have a rigidifying effect upon school boards not parties to the 
case. The boards may feel constrained to follow the court’s educational theories, 
even though they are not strictly binding, because they fear embarrassing and 
time-consuming litigation. Finally, judicial intervention in the educational field 
may hinder legislative attempts to consider the problems of poverty and race as 
a whole and work out comprehensive, interdependent solutions. 
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rational choices and ensure that political solutions are devoid of racial 
motivation. However, this solution must deal with one final argument: 
that if the courts do not attempt to solve the problems of providing 
equal opportunity to minorities, no one will; imperfect solutions are 
better than none; even if active intervention detracts from the tradi- 
tional conception of the judicial process, the need to ensure equality 
for the Negro is so great, and so urgent, that the sacrifice is well taken. 
“There is no completely persuasive answer to this argument: it presents 
the fundamental choice between the values to be derived from fidelity 
to conventional concepts of the judicial function and the values served 
by the present elimination of a strongly felt injustice. However, it is 
proper to indicate limits upon what the judiciary can accomplish alone 
even at the sacrifice of its traditional role. The court’s fundamental 
premise is that it is dealing with a political structure which, although 
in the main not racially motivated, is at least unresponsive to the 
needs of Negroes and the poor, unwilling to strive constructively to 
alleviate the effects of poverty, and indifferent to the racial effects of 
its policies. The Hobson decision imposes upon this political structure 
an obligation to strive to improve the educational opportunity of dis- 
advantaged schoolchildren by means which are likely to involve sub- 
stantial additional expense. An unresponsive power structure could 
perhaps stymie the court by failing to provide enough funds properly to 
maintain the programs envisioned in Hobson.® Although the court can 
order equality within the school system, it cannot prevent the progressive 
deterioration of the entire system, at least not without a substantial ex- 
tension of its present holding.®® If the controllers of the power struc- 
ture themselves receive little benefit from the school system — for ex- 
ample, when the system is predominantly Negro — this result does not 
seem unlikely.’ 

Even if the political structure elects to supply the funds necessary 
to maintain the programs required by the Hobson court, the court has 
no power to require that the total amount of funds allocated toward 
alleviating poverty be increased. If the dominant majority has reasons 
strongly rooted in self-interest for declining to attack the problems of 
poverty comprehensively, a Hobson decision is unlikely to effect a 
fundamental change in the total amount of resources allocated to so- 
cial welfare. Although the court can perhaps lead the community to 
make greater expenditures on education, it may do so at the cost of 
other social programs; the court cannot compel the community to main- 
tain expenditures on subsidized housing, medical aid to the poor, job 
training programs, or welfare af present levels. Of course, it is im- 


€5 The District’s budget contains a restriction, reportedly imposed by Senator 
Byrd of West Virginia, forbidding the use of city funds to bus Negro children 
to white schools. N.Y. Times, Nov. 12, 1967, at so, col. 4. Although such 
blatant atternpts to subvert a court’s decree are readily susceptible to judicial 
invalidation, more subtle forms of congressional resistance might cause serious 

roblems. 

Jt has been suggested that courts could compel the states to ensure that 
educational resources are more equally allocated among various school districts 
within the state. See Rousselot, supra note 39, at 718-19. Although this approach 
is not possible in the District, it could be used by other federal courts applying 
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possible to predict with confidence that widespread application of the 
Hobson doctrine would have little beneficial effect. If a “power struc- 
ture” is not indifferent but merely complacent or uninformed, the hor- 
tatory effect of a court’s judgment, calling attention to injustices and 
articulating a means of correction, may jolt the local community into 
positive action. Furthermore, some of the remedies which could be 
ordered under the Hobson doctrine — redrawing of district lines, for 
example — do not involve substantial expense. Nevertheless, the limits 
upon what the judiciary can accomplish in an active role are an addi- 
tional reason for circumspection, particularly in an area where the courts 
can offer no easy solutions. 
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PREFACE 


Education has been and continues to be the major ‘‘route to escape” 
for the poverty-stricken, providing the educational enterprise and its 
management function the way it should. Accordingly, it was fitting 
that the Task Force on Anti-Poverty in the District of Columbia 
direct its attention to the public schools in the District of Columbia. 
In particular, the Task Force addressed ‘itself to the relevance of the 
educational program to the needs of the children and youth already 
plagued by the scourges of failure, frustration, and futility, despite 
their residence in the capital of the most affluent nation in the world. 


The findings of the Task Force depict some deplorable conditions. 


and raise an array of compelling questions requiring immediate action. 
Most critical of these problems is the entrapment of thousands of 
children in the lower layers of the highly-publicized track system 
which determines the quantity and quality of education a student 
receives. Parents of these children have come to call this arrangement 
‘programed retardation.” Dubious tests determine the fixed and 
fateful assignment of children to one course of study or another. 
Adroit remedial instruction and insightful developmental instruction, 
intended to be essential components of the lower tracks, are wanting. 
Little is expected and little is achieved. There is little chance for 
those in the basic or lowest track to become capable of respectable 
educational progress and to find their way upward into the general 
track, another catch-all program, to say nothing of ever reaching 
the offerings of the honors tracks. This freezing of children in this 
track system with little opportunity for cross-tracking or promotion 
from one track level to the next higher one is contrary to all principles 
of education in this democracy. Moreover, it is one sure way of 
dooming a large proportion of the young people in the District of 
Columbia to a life of ignorance and poverty. In even the last word 
in educational innovation in the District schools, the Model Schools, 
the Task Force points to dismal and all-too-common discrepancies 
between the rhetoric and the performance. 

The necessity for committed, energetic, and productive professional 
personnel in the vital administrative, supervisory, and instructional 
posts here in the District of Columbia is strikingly clear. It may well 
take all of the “model budget’ exhibited in this Report. One thing 
is certain. It will take responsible talent to produce results. It 
will take responsible government to enable a proper development of 
this school system. It will take a vigilant citizenry. 

The story of education in the District of Columbia is not unlike that 
of many of the inner cities in the large urban centers of the N ation, 
where concentrations of disadvantaged children, largely of the 
racial minority groups, flounder in a morass of confusion and in- 
eptitude. But the District of Columbia should serve as a paragon 
of educational and social engineering. 

TIT 
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Hopefully, this Report will serve to jolt its readers sufficiently so 
that all who have responsibility will begin to act. Action is necessary 
now. Parents and children are justly restless. Resentment and 
despair can only lead to ugly, shameful, wasteful, and needless 
imbroglioes. Instead, the educational system of the District of 
Columbia should reflect the culture and civilization which this 
Nation should possess in abundance and for all citizens. 


Apam ©. Powk tu, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor. 


A TASK FORCE STUDY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AS IT 
RELATES TO THE WAR ON POVERTY 


INTRODUCTION 


The special Task Force of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor assigned to study the antipoverty program in the District of 
Columbia realized early in its investigation that no such study could 
be completed without some working knowledge of the District’s school 
system, for, indeed, education is the keystone to any effective anti- 
poverty effort. 

The Task Force was most seriously concerned with the degree to 
which the public school system of the Federal City has been neglected. 

It was also deeply concerned with charges brought to its attention 
that widespread discrimination exists in the public schools in the Na- 
tion’s Capital and that some of the programs in the school system not 
only help perpetuate segregation, but through such segregation, help 
‘freeze’ youngsters into a future of poverty. 

This Task Force and its staff have made a reasonably thorough 
study of the District public school system in an effort to ascertain 
what, if any, relationship exists between the District public school 
system and any efforts to stamp out poverty in the District of 
Columbia. 

It should be understood from the very outset that the limited facili- 
ties of this Task Force made difficult the type of in-depth study by 
competent educational authorities necessary to thoroughly understand 
the shortcomings of the District’s public school system. But we have 
seen enough to eliminate any doubt that the deplorable state of the 
District’s public schools does indeed doom thousands of District chil- 
dren to a life of poverty because they cannot get adequate education 
within existing facilities. 

The Task Force has spent considerable time in public testimony and 
private discussions with Dr. Carl F. Hansen, Superintendent of the 
District school system, in an effort to better understand the problems 
of the District’s schools. 

We are encouraged by the many changes that Dr. Hansen has 
initiated even while the present investigation was underway. We are 
also encouraged to learn that Dr. Hansen has requested a full-scale, 
exhaustive study of the entire school system by competent educational 
authorities, and applaud the School Board for approving such a study. 

But the Task Force does not believe that urgently needed reforms 
must await the completion of such a study. 

The findings stated in this report show how urgently immediate 
action is necessary and it is our hope that Dr. Hansen will begin 
implementing even more remedial actions just as quickly as humanly 
possible. 
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Congress should view with a deep sense of urgency the model budget 
submitted to this task force by Dr. Hansen, for indeed it does reflect, 
through the eyes of this nationally known school administrator, the 
extent to which public schoolchildren in the District are being denied 
adequate facilities for meaningful education. 

Dr. Hansen’s model budget appears in the appendix of this report. 
Dr. Hansen’s proposed budget gives us some idea of the massive 
help needed if the District schools are to even begin their mission of 
- educating District of Columbia students. 

’ It is hoped that the District Committee in Congress and the District 
Commissioners will take appropriate action to provide part of the 
additional revenue necessary to meet the immediate needs of the 
schools in Washington through a modernization of the present tax 
structure in the District. 

The Task Force feels that Congress, which too long has failed to 
meet its own responsibility toward the schools in the Distriet, will 
respond much more effectively with additional Federal funds once its 
Members are convinced that the District’s residents themselves are 
making a maximum effort through their own initiative to meet the 
financial needs of their public school system. 

We also hope the appropriate committees of Congress will give 
immediate consideration to providing adequate legislation which 
would authorize the District to float bond issues through the Treasury 
Department for early construction of school building needs. It 
appears to this Task Force that the District should have the same 
ri Ant to amortize the cost of its immediate school needs over a period 
of years as do all other communities in the United States. 

The Task Force congratulates President Johnson for recognizing 
the urgency of school needs in the District and for his request for 
- additional funds to meet some of these needs. 

The Task Force is convinced, however, that Congress itself will 
have to supply the bulk of funds necessary to provide a crash program 
for repairing years of neglect to the District sehools. We believe the 
American people would support massive financial help to give their 
Federal City—a city visited annually by hundreds of thousands of 
S izens from all over America—a school system worthy of the Nation’s 

apital. | 

The District should have a school system so outstanding that it will 
become not only a laboratory for the best teaching techniques in the 
Nation but also a source of inspiration for the Nation’s 35,000 indi- 
vidual school districts. } 

The Task Force is most grateful for the assistanee it has received 
from Dr. Hansen and his staff; from the various eivie and religious 
groups in the District of Columbia; from the various civil rights groups 
in the District; and from the news media. : 

In urging abolition of the track system in its present form, this 
Task Force sincerely hopes no one will read into this recommendation 
any diminution of our profound respect for Dr. Hansen. Our recom- 
mendation constitutes an honest difference of opinion among honest 
people, all of whom have a single purpose—to provide this generation 
of District schoolchildren with an education which will help them 
realize the great promise of America. nie 

The Task Force, in its visits to the District schools and its inter- 
views with students in these schools, finds that it is not always possible 
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to judge the potential capabilities of boys and girls who have been 
brought up under poverty stricken conditions. Often they are much 
brighter than their school performance would indicate and, with 
attention to their individual needs, can be brought along with amazing 
results. 

We have asked the Library of Congress to prepare for us an analysis 
of how other selected major cities handle ability grouping. We are 
most grateful to the Library of Congress and Miss Martha Grosse 
for the diligent response to our request. The study is included in the 
_ Appendix of the report. 

Modern testing programs used in other parts of the Nation show 
that some school dropouts tested as dull have proved easily capable 
of going on to college. 

It is a strong suspicion of this task force that many such students 
could be found in the District schools through more effective testing 
programs. We further feel that the track system in its present form 
actually helps ‘‘freeze”’ a youngster into a future of poverty. 

It is for this reason that we urge serious consideration be given to 
either revising the whole track system or dropping it entirely. 

The Task Force further believes that if the educational growth of 
the children is to be raised so must the educational growth of their 
teachers. District teachers must have an opportunity to learn both 
content and methods simultaneously. The Task Force believes that 
some method must be developed which will provide sufficient time for 
inservice teacher training programs to be conducted in the actual 
school to which teachers are assigned. The School Board might want 
to consider revising its schedule in such a manner that solid subjects 
would be taught during the first 3 days of the school week, leaving the 
remaining 2 days for inservice training programs for teachers, while 
their students would participate in various cultural enrichment pro- 
erams during the same 2 days which now constitute part of every school 
day throughout the school week. 

We are also indebted to the following individuals who have made 
this report possible: Mrs. David Carliner, who headed the investi- 
gative staff, Mrs. Cynthia Crites, Mrs. Thelma Snell, and Miss 
Marcia Magiera. 

Finally, the Task Force is particularly grateful to the John F. 
Kennedy League for Universal Social Justice and Good Will for its 
invaluable assistance. 

It is our sincere hope that this report will help bring into sharper 
focus the tragic deterioration of the District’s public school system, 
and with its recommendations, will inspire all parties concerned, in- 
cluding Members of Congress who, on District Days, sit not only as 
Members of Congress but also as members of the District’s “City 
Council,” in meeting the urgent educational needs in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

President Johnson has properly stated that time is running out in 
meeting the District’s needs. We believe the situation in the Dis- 
trict’s schools is so deplorable that no time can be lost in bringing 
immediate and massive assistance. 

Since Congress is responsible for the management of the District’s 
affairs, Congress will have to assume full responsibility for any con- 
sequences which may arise as a result of the District’s tragic school 
shortages. 
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We further firmly believe that no amount of effort to eliminate pov- 
erty in the District can succeed without placing maximum priority on 
giving the victims of poverty a sound, basic education. et another 
generation is doomed to a life of poverty in the Nation’s Capital if 
present District school needs are not immediately corrected. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The District of Columbia, with 764,000 people, is the Nation’s 
ninth largest city, set in a metropolitan area which totals more than 
2 million. It is a city preponderantly of white-collar workers, with 
more than a quarter of its labor force employed by Government 
agencies. Yet, the family setting for most of Washington’s school- 
children is one of educational and economic handicap. 

While half of Washington’s families earn more than $6,000 a year, 
two-thirds of the elementary school children come from neighborhoods 
where the median family income is less than that, almost a fifth having 
incomes of less than $4,000. Eighty percent live in neighborhoods 
where the majority of adults do not have a completed high school 
education; more than 25 percent live in areas where the adults have 
never enrolled in a high school. 

These hardships bear most heavily upon Negro schoolchildren who 
make up almost 93 percent of Washington’s school population. Nearly 
65 percent of the Negro families earn less than $6,000 a year, compared 
with 35 percent of the white families. For incomes below $3,000, the 
proportion of Negro families is roughly 25 percent; of whites, approxi- 
mately 10 percent. The disparity in school experience is similar. 
Two and a quarter percent of the white persons, 25 years of age or 
older, had no more than one to four grades of schooling, but for 
Negroes the proportion is 9.3 percent. For those whose educations 
ended with eight grades or less, the proportion for whites is 22.1 
percent; for Negroes, 40.7 percent. 

Thus, any study of the effects of poverty upon the administration 
and operation of the public schools in Washington must be sensitive 
to the special disadvantages which the majority of its schoolchildren 
have suffered as the heritage of generations of discrimination, although 
nominally extirpated by law, has not yet been removed from their 
social and economic environment. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 


As the agency responsible for formulating the policies for Washing- 
ton’s public schools, the Board of Education must be the starting 
point for any examination of the adequacy of its programs for children 
who suffer the impact of poverty. 

The Board is composed of nine members who are selected by the 
judges of the U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia. The 
sole qualifications imposed by law upon the choice of Board members 
are that the members must have been residents of the District. of 
Columbia for 5 years and that three of the members must be women. 
By custom, the Board’s membership has included three Negroes, 
members of each of the three major religious faiths, and residents of 
various neighborhoods in the city. 

A judicial selection committee, composed of three judges, generally 
prior residents of Washington, receives suggestions irae community 
organizations and individuals but conducts no formal procedures for 
receiving nominations or for hearing the views of citizens’ organizations 
regarding intended appointees. Selected prospective appointees are 
interviewed personally by the judicial committee, the three 
members of that committee, two were prominent in the business 
community, one of them having been general counsel of the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade. The ultimate choice is made by the full mem- 
bership of the U.S. district court, sitting in executive session, upon 
the recommendations of the selection committee. 

Despite the apparent effort of the judges of the district court to 
appoint members from a cross-section of the community, it cannot be 
said that the Board of Education is representative of the citizens of 
the District of Columbia. All of its present nine members are either 

rofessional or businessmen or the wives of such men. Two are 
awyers, one a physician, one a lawyer-banker, one a businessman, one - 
a teacher, one a minister, and two are housewives who live in affluent 
neighborhoods and whose husbands are engaged in_ professional work. 

Almost 30 years ago, a Presidential Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation reported that since the district court acquired the power to 
select the members of the Board of Education in 1906, it never ap- 

ointed a member from clerical, service or manual labor groups. 
he Advisory Committee declared: 

Whether this situation is due to a deliberate licy or merely to oversight * * * 
it cannot be justified * * * (although) * * * Persons should not be appointed 
to the Board of Education as group representatives, * * * From the point of 
view of the public, no particular section of the population should control the 
schools, and the schools should have the advantage of contributions from the 
entire community. The public schools should never be regarded as class institu- 
tions, and they cannot afford to be without such help as is available from all 
of the groups of the community * * * The need for a more cosmopolitan 
membership of the Board should be taken into account for future appointments. 

The district court has chosen not to heed this recommendation. 
With one exception, the court continued to appoint practicing lawyers, 
physicians, businessmen, educators, and upper and middle income 
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housewives. The exception came from the largest occupational group 
in Washington, a retired Government employee who served an uncom- 
pleted term of 6 months. 

The Board is also marked apart from the residents of Washington, 
and especially the community which provides school age children, by 
the ages of its members. The youngest member is 45 and the oldest is 
79. Three are over 70. Only two of the present members of the 
Board have school age children. 

Apart from the preference which the district court has shown for 
the older and affluent segments of the community, the evidence is 
clear that its judges have tended to avoid the appointment of persons, 
otherwise qualified, who are regarded as ‘“‘controversial.’”’ This cri- 
terion for exclusion has, indeed, been explicitly stated by the present 
chairman of the district court’s committee for the selection of Board 
members. One indication of the court’s concept of what is ‘‘con- 
troversial” is the fact that no person who has been publicly identified 
as a critic of the operations of the school system while serving as a 
member of the Board has ever been appointed to a second term. 

The detailed findings which are set forth in this report all relate to 
areas for which policy guidelines should have been fixed by the Board 
of Education. Yet in almost every case, virtually no independent 
study has been given to the issues by the Board. It fails to provide 
an adequate forum for the resolution of controverted educational 
problems. For most fields, the role which the Board has adopted 
has been merely to review and to accept proposals which have come 
to it from the Superintendent of Schools. 

It is necessary and appropriate for the Superintendent, as the chief 
executive officer of the school system, to propose policies to the Board. 
concerning issues which go to the root of the relation of the public 
schools to the community, such as the allocation of school resources: 
within the city, the examination of curricula and formulation of a 
policy regarding the school role in promoting racial integration, the 
development of programs for children in poverty neighborhoods, and 
a statement of education goals. 

For answers to these questions, and many others, the citizens of the 
District are entitled to an informed and independent evaluation by 
the members of the Board of Education. What they get, for the most 
part, is a cursory approval of whatever recommendations are made by 
the professional staff of the school system. 

The introduction of the four-track curriculum in the District schools 
illustrates the role which the Board has performed in what has been 
perhaps the most controversial recent issue in the school system. The 
proposal emanated from a committee of high school principals and 
subject supervisors, working under the direction of Superintendent 
Hansen. 

With only the Superintendent’s favorable recommendation before 
it, with no position stating comprehensively and objectively all aspects 
of the proposal, with neither a contrary memorandum or independent 
study, the Board of Education gave approval to the Superintendent’s 
initial recommendation that the track system be introduced in the 
high schools in 1956. Thereafter, upon the basis of similar recom- 
mendations by the Superintendent it was gradually extended to the 
junior high schools and then to the elementary schools. 

Although Superintendent Hansen has stated that the system “has 
been intensively and continuously studied” by the Board of Educa- 
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tion, so far as the published materials before the Board reveal, its 
studies, until a belated public hearing 9 years later in April 1965, have 
been almost exclusively of the favorable materials presented to it by 
the Superintendent. On the few occasions when community organiza- 
tions appeared before the Board to express views on the operation of 
the track system, only the most perfunctory attention was given by 
the Board to the subject. 

Failure of the Board of Education to give the independent and 
objective study of the issues relating to the track system is com- 
pounded by the absence of any in-depth discussion of. the question. 
Although the Board has nine standing committees and occasional ad 
hoe committees on subjects ranging from finance to students, not one 
committee of the Board is charged with responsibility in the fields of 
curricula and educational programs. As a result, there has never 
been the close analysis, which the committee system intends, of what 
has come to be the most important guiding principle of the District’s 
public schools. 

The treatment of other policy subjects has been similar. An 
examination of the minutes of the meetings of the Board of Education 
indicates that a large portion of its time is given to ceremonial func- 
tions, minutiae, to such administrative matters as the assignment and 

romotion of individual teachers. In only rare instances has the 
Bourd of Education addressed itself to an examination of the funda- 
mental policies which should govern the conduct of the city’s public 
schools. Superintendent Hansen has stated in another connection 
that “experience in administration shows that a school board functions 
ellettively only if it guards its own policymaking duties against 
erosion * * *,” 

What has happened in Washington is that the Board has in effect 
abdicated its policymaking functions to the Superintendent of Schools. 
The role which a citizen board of education is intended to perform— 
that of placing the ultimate control of the schools in the citizens of 
that community—has not been fulfilled. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That so long as the district court retains the authority to appoint 
the members of the Board of Education, procedures be adopted to 
receive formally nominations for appointment to the Board and 
provide that no person may be appointed without an order of publica- 
tion and an opportunity afforded to interested persons to present their 
views on the proposed appointments. 

2. That the Board of Education establish committees to consider 
all major phases of operations of the District schools, including 
curricula and educational programs. 

3. That the Board of Education employ personnel to prepare 
independent studies to assist in passing upon recommendations sub- 
mitted to it by the Superintendent of Schools. 

4. That, ultimately, School Board members be elected by the 
citizens of the District of Columbia for a stipulated term of service. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


For years, Congress, with the cooperation of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, has denied Washington enough money to 


build the schools needed by its children. 


~ Since 1961, the Commissioners have approved less than two-thirds 


.. of the capital requests made by the Board of Education. 


Congress, after further paring by the District of Columbia Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee of the House of Representatives, approved 
little more than half of the original amount requested. 

Comparable cuts were made in the School Board’s requests for 
maintenance funds. 

By 1965 the Washington schools had accumulated unmet mainte- 
nance needs amounting to more than $5 million. Dr. Hansen has 
testified that not less than $268 million is required to overcome the 
obsolescence, depreciation, and shortage of space in the schools in the 
District. 

Denial of adequate funds for capital outlays in the schools has 
meant a school plant which in almost every area of the city is trag- 
ically outdated and overcrowded. 

In most buildings, substandard space is used for classroom purposes. 

Hundreds of children are on part-time schedules. 

Many children cannot attend kindergarten because there is no room 
for them. 

There can be no more depressing experience than for a person to 
visit some of the District’s schools which are dismal, unimaginative, 
dreary and, for the most part, completely unconducive to any inspira- 
tion either for teaching or learning. 

Thirty-one classroom buildings date back to the 1800’s ;.an addi- 
tional 36 buildings were constructed before World War I. 

Washington ranks in fifth place in terms of the age of its school 
pines among 16 cities with populations between 500,000 and a 
million. 

Despite the fact that 70 percent of all elementary school construction 
since 1958 has been placed in areas where the median yearly family 
income was below $6,000, the oldest, most overcrowded schools 


} _-continueyto-be in the poorest parts of the city. 


Of the.49 elementary schools which will receive special funds under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 because they 
are in areas of concentrated poverty, 35 were built more than 50 years 
ago. Many of these are more than 60, 70, and 80 years old. One of 
them was built 93 years ago. 

Of the 22 elementary schools in areas where median family income is 
under $4,000 and median schooling of adults is at the eighth grade 
level, 14 schools are over 50 years old, and 8 were built before 1900. 

By contrast, of the 12 elementary schools west of Rock Creek Park 
serving primarily white, middle-class children, only 3 are over 50 
years old. 
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The obsolescence of the buildings bears the more heavily upon the 
oorer children because their schools are crowded beyond the schools’ 
intended capacity. 

The area west of Rock Creek Park is the only section of the city 
where the elementary schools are not overcrowded. Some of the 
buildings are, in fact, half empty. In others, the enrollment could be 
increased by more than a third without reaching capacity. 

In the system as a whole, underutilized schools leave space for about 
4,000 pupils. Many of the empty spaces are in the dozen elementary 
schools west of Rock Creek Park, while east of the park hundreds of 
children are crowded into schools which are too small to hold them. 
None of the buildings in these areas is underutilized, and many of 
them have 100 or 200 pupils in excess of their capacity. 

Among the 49 elementary schools in areas of poverty, 14 buildings 
have more than 100 children beyond the intended space; in 4 schools, 
the excess enrollment is greater than 200. 

Although the citywide average pupil-teacher ratio is approximately 
31 in the elementary schools, over half of the classes exceed this figure. 
Many are over 35, and several are in the 40’s. 

All of the 22 elementary schools in zones where the median family 
income is below $4,000 have oversized classes. 

The toll of overcrowding has resulted in a denial of all schooling for 
some children and in shortchanging others of their share of classroom 
instruction and quality education. 

From 1956 to 1965, 6,236 children on waiting lists for kindergarten 
were denied admission for lack of space. ‘The fall term of 1965 opened 
with 445 children waiting to be admitted to kindergarten in 30 
schools. By November 1965, 198 registered children were still from 
neighborhoods with annual median income below $6,000. This 
limited number, however, fails to reflect the full need for additional 
kindergarten space. Roughly 2,500 5-year-old children are not 
enrolled in kindergarten; the school administration estimates that 40 
percent of the children who enter first grade have had no kindergarten 
experience. 

In addition to these kindergarten-age children who are denied 
schooling, an additional 2,134 children in the first and second grades 
in 18 elementary schools are attending half time. Thirteen of these 
schools have an almost completely Negro student body. Fifteen are 
in areas where the annual median family income is below the District 
average; 12 in census tracts where the income median is under $5,000. 

The shortage of space has led to the use of substandard and inap- 
propriate facilities: underground basements, locker rooms, “ne 
rooms, laundry areas, shower rooms, storerooms, teachers’ lounges, 

>and auditoriums. 

From 1953-54 to 1964-65, the number of substandard rooms in- 
creased from 78 to 377. Although the number of such rooms was 

' reduced in 1965, 5,652 elementary school children remained in class- 
rooms intended for other purposes. 

~~ The disadvantage to children in the lower income neighborhoods 
resulting from the lack of classroom space will be felt even more 
severely in the administration of funds being made available under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

Of the 49 elementary schools which are to have auxiliary programs 
for remedial reading, speech therapy, counseling, and special courses 
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in mathematics and science under this Federal-aid program, 35 are 
so overcrowded that they already utilize large segments of nonclass- 
room space in the building for instructional purposes. Seven of the 
nine junior high schools which are to have additional programs now 
lack space for their presently scheduled classes. Therefore, even 
though funds now are made available for remedial teaching in the 
poverty areas, many programs will not be implemented simply because 
there is no space in already overcrowded school buildings for additional 
classrooms. 

_ This is one of the most brutal tragedies of our times in Washington. 

The ultimate solution for the imadequacy of the District school 
plant necessarily lies with Congress. 

President Johnson deserves the highest commendation for recog- 
nizing the urgency of the school situation in the District and for his 
recommendation to bring substantially more help at the time. The 
$39 million he has recommended in additional funds for school con- 
struction should be approved by Congress forthwith and substantially 
increased. 

The committee was also pleased to learn Dr. Hansen is contemplat- 
ing the use of rental space available for additional classes. 

Precedent for this procedure was established under Project Head- 
start which used nonpublic buildings. Classrooms in Sunday school 
buildings, play rooms in apartment developments, houses, stores, and 
other types of buildings, although perhaps not optimal places for 
school, are at least as usable as existing substandard classrooms,and 
are certainly preferable to denying any child the full programs which 
the public schools have to offer. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the School Board and District Commissioners explore im- 
mediately the possibility of substantial tax increases in the District 
on real estate, cigarettes, alcoholic beverages, gasoline, and hotel and 
motel room rentals to provide substantial additional funds for school 
buildings. 

2. That Congress substantially increase its contribution toward 
District schools once there is an assurance that District taxes are 
carrying their fair share of the burden. 

3. That the school system embark upon a program of securing rental 
space in appropriate buildings in order to provide adequate classroom 
and other education facilities to every child in the public schools. 

4. That the School Board be authorized to float bond issues—with 
voter approval, if necessary—to finance part of the immediate building 
needs of the District school system, and amortize the cost of these 
programs over a period of future years. 


TEACHERS 


Washington’s public schools, like those throughout the country, 
have faced a shortage of qualified teachers. In common with most 
of the large cities, its school system must compete with neighborin 
and usually wealthier suburbs, which offer comparable or better sal- 
aries, newer and more attractive schools, and perhaps less difficult 
educational problems. ‘The District, in addition, must compete with 
the Federal Government and nongovernmental organizations which 
are able to offer a wide variety of employment opportunities for per- 
sons with training in education. 

As a result, although the public schools have been able to recruit 
teachers for virtually all of the available positions, the proportion of 
teachers who lack the required qualifications has more than doubled 
in the last 10 years. 

In 1955, 16.4 percent of the teachers employed had temporary 
status—without tenure because of failure to meet the prescribed 
qualifications. In 1965, 40 percent of all teachers had temporary 
__ Status. 

Given the underlying problem of the national shortage of teachers 
in the wake of a vastly expanded school enrollment, the recruitment 
of qualified teachers in the District schools is affected by several 
factors: 

1. Budgeting 

Dependence of the District schools on funds appropriated by 
Congress presents a special problem in the timely hiring of teachers. 
By the time the school budget is prepared by the Superintendent, 
presented for approval to the Board of Education, sent to the District 
Commissioners for inclusion in the general District of Columbia 
budget and finally approved by the Congress, it is too late in the year 
to recruit new teachers for the fall opening of school. 

Thus, the congressional appropriation for 1964-65 was not enacted 
until December 1964, 3 months following the opening of schools in 
September. The urgent need for 300 new teachers at the beginning 
of the new year coupled with the late funding created a situation that 
could only be solved by the schools’ employment of seniors before their 
graduation from the District of Columbia Teachers College. 

Timing of congressional action needs to be changed to permit the 
District of Columbia school system to hire teachers in time for the 
opening of the school year in September. Most school systems sign 
contracts with teachers in the spring—impossible in Wastieetsry 
where the budget is not approved os Congress until late in the year. 
&. Salaries 

Salaries for District teachers compare favorably with those m the 
metropolitan suburban area. For teachers with a B.A. degree, both 
the minimum and maximum salaries allowable are somewhat higher 
than in the neighboring counties, although for teachers with M.A. 
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degrees two of the surrounding suburbs offer a higher maximum. 
The average teacher’s salary for the District of Columbia in fiscal year 
1964 ranged between $7,412 and $7,450. 

But comparisons do not state the problem. 

More than 10 years ago, the 1955 White House Conference on 
Education urged that ‘teaching must be made a financially comfort- 
able profession” in order to attract “the most able young men and 
women.” While teacher salaries have, of course, increased in the 
last decade, they have not improved in relation to the salaries and 

wages paid to other occupational groups. With national attention 
focused on the need for developing new approaches to training and 
recruiting personnel for the schools, the District might well adopt, 
as one method, the experiment of offering salaries commensurate 
with other professional employment. 


3. Recruitment 

Present recruitment of teachers relies primarily upon the formal 
efforts of individual employees of the school system. A limited pro- 
eram of visits to colleges in the East and in the Middle West as well 
as liaison with local colleges is also used to acquaint prospective 
teachers with the opportunities in the District schools. That the 
Washington public schools attract teachers throughout the country is 
indicated to an extent by the fact that its new teachers in the 1965-66 
school year came from 212 universities and colleges. The largest 
numbers, as would be expected, are graduates of local institutions. 
But of these, two-thirds came from 2 colleges; 63 from District of 
Columbia..Teachers College; 50 from Howard University; George 
‘Washington University wasresponsible for 20 teachers; the University of 
Maryland, 11; American University, Catholic University, Dumbarton 
College, Gallaudet, and Georgetown University for the remaining 29. 

To state the problem in another way, of approximately 350 students 
who completed requirements for teaching in District colleges and 
universities, only half remained to teach in Washington’s public 
schools. 


4. Appointment 

The hiring process has been unnecessarily complicated and has 
proved discouraging to prospective teachers. Recruiters are not au- 
thorized to indicate even tentative acceptance of qualified applicants 
and in the time taken to process an application, a competing school 
system may hire a teacher willing to work in Washington. No cen- 
tralized personnel department exists to deal with all teacher employ- 
ment and placement. As a result, a teacher applicant must often go 
to a number of offices in different parts of the city to be interviewed 
by various officials, including persons as high ranking as the assistant 
superintendents of elementary and_ secondary schools. Proposed 
changes in hiring procedures are pending before the Board of Educa- 
tion to provide for a centralized system for interviewing all teacher 
applicants, while the assignment of teachers would remain with the 
responsible assistant superintendent in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 


5. Lacensing 
Teachers in District schools fall into three categories: permanent, 
those who have met all licensing requirements; probationary, those 
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who have the necessary qualifications except length of service and are 
therefore serving an interim period to acquire tenure; and temporary, 
those who are without tenure and with limited salary scale, and who 
have failed to fulfill one or more of the requirements. 

Most of those unable to meet the licensing requirements for perma- 
nent teachers lack the prescribed courses in educational methods or 
have failed to pass the national teacher examination. Sixty percent 
of the temporary personnel have not qualified because of a ortage 
of required courses. Another 25 percent of the temporary personnel 
have failed or failed to take the NTE, and the remaining 15 percent 
do not meet licensing requirements for various reasons. 

Proposed revisions of license requirements have been pending 
before the Board of Education for nearly 2 years. Their eftect would 
be to permit many teachers presently in the temporary category to 
obtain licensing as permanent teachers by relaxing the requirements 
for certain so-called methods courses. The national teacher examina- 
tion would be retained as a requirement, although the District of 
Columbia is the only school system in the metropolitan area which 
ae either a written or oral examination of otherwise qualified 
applicants. 

‘he Task Force finds it most difficult to understand why the School 
Board has delayed final action on revision of the licensing require- 
ments. 

6. Pupil-teacher ratio 

While the Board of Education has called for a better pupil-teacher 
ratio, it has not reached its goal. The Board’s standard for elementar 
ws is 30 pupils to a teacher, and 25 students to 1 teacher in hig 
schools. 

In 1964-65 the average class size in the elementary schools was 30.2. 
It was 26.8 in academic and art classes in junior high and 28.3 for 
academic classes in senior high schools. Such averages mean that 
many classes continue to be larger than the Board’s standard. 

7. Working conditions 

Teachers like everyone else are entitled to decent working conditions. 
More of them must be attracted to teach in schools serving the inner 
city. Teaching here is not easy. It presents a challenge to each 
teacher, and an appeal must be made to those eager to respond to a 
difficult job, But the school system can help facilitate their job in a 
number of ways. 

A recent survey conducted among District of Columbia teachers 
indicated their needs in the following order: smaller classes; special 
classes for children with special needs; supplementary instructional 
materials; aids and clerks; auxiliary personnel such as health, psychi- 
atric, and psychological staff; educationally and culturally enriching 
field trips; inservice teacher institutes; classroom construction; home 
visitors and social workers; and special audiovisual aids for disadvan- 
taged pupils. 

Too many of these needs continue to be strangers to the School Board. 

The problem of working conditions can be demonstrated in a com- 
parison of elementary schools in high and low income neighborhoods. 
There is a correlation between high income and such teacher quality 
characteristics as experience, permanent status, and postgraduate 
degrees. In addition, professional staff-pupil ratios are lower and per 
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pupil expenditures are higher in the elementary schools in high income 
neighborhoods. 


This correlation is not perfect; however, 


the data does indicate that 


incentives to attract experienced high quality teachers into low income 
schools are lacking. 

The problem seems to be at its worst in the lower middle income 
The schools in the 


neighborhoods, rather than in 
$5,000 to $6,000 range have t 
percentage of teachers with ad 
per pupil rate of expenditure. 
for the lowes 


income gro 
seems to 1n 


poorest neighborhoods. 


attract t 


the lowest groups. 
he highest staff-pupil ratio, the lowest 
vanced degrees, and the second lowest 
On the other hand, the staff-pupil ratio 
t group is closer to the staff-pupil ratio in the highest 
up, than to the ratio in the $5,000 to $6,000 range. 
dicate that it is possible to retain good teachers in even the 
Additional conscious effort must be made to 
he best teachers to the areas in which they are most needed, 


This 


and better working conditions is basic to any program of this nature. 
Data for neighborhood income groups and individual schools follows: 


Quality of education characteristics as compared with income levels of school’s 


neighborhood 
[District of Columbia data from June and December 1965] 
Percent 
Percent | Percent of Percent Pupils Staff Enroll: 
Per of of teachers| with Percent per per ment as 
Neighborhood pupil | teachers| teachers} with | over 10 of tem- | profes- | 100 in a per- 
income groups |expend-| with with under years | porary | sional | kinder- | cent of 
iture BMA M.A. | 4 years | experi- | teachers| staff garten | capacity 
experi- ence 
ence 
$12,000 and up-_---- 400 76. 2 27.4 32.0 38.0 23.3 23.8 2.3 80.7 
$11,000 to $11,999_-- 438 66.7 33.3 23.6 64.2 19.0 24.4 2.3 76.2 
$10,000 to $10,999 _- 387 66. 5 33.5 16.0 63. 5 18.8 25.6 2.8 85.7 
$9,000 to $9,999__--- 357 75. 5 24.5 24.8 30. 5 21.8 27.0 2.4 78.6 
$8,000 to $8,999_---- 299 58.3 41.7 16.0 42.0 25.0 28.6 ae 118.6 
$7,000 to $7,999__--- 335 79.5 21.5 25.0 44.7 31.3 27.0 1.9 118.7 
$6,000 to $6,999_---- 300 79.1 20.9 23.9 34.1 43.9 29.4 iG 114.0 
$5,000 to $5,999- -__- 298 81.5 18.5 24.7 30.7 46.0 30. 6 Nef 111.8 
$4,000 to $4,999____- 297 81.4 18.6 30.8 28. 0 47.3 27.8 1a, 116.1 
$3,999 and under--- 309 79.6 20. 4 29.2 28. 2 46. 2 26. 6 1.9 111. 5 
Breakdown by individual schools 
uae 
wo Percent | Percent 
Per Percent | Percent |ofteach-| with | Percent Staff | Percent, 
pupil | of teach-| of teach-| ers with | over 10 of tem- Staff | per 100 | enroll- 
expend- | ers with | ers with | under years | porary | per 100 |pupils in} ment to 
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Breakdown by individual schools—Continued 
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Breakdown by individual schools—Continued 


Percent | Percent 
Per Percent | Percent | ofteach-| with | Percent Staff | Percent, 
pupil | ofteach-| ofteach-| ers with} over 10 | of tem- Staff | per 100 | enroll- 
expend- | ers with | ers with| under years | porary | per 100 |pupils in| ment to 
iture B.A, M.A. 4 years:| experi- | teachers| pupils | kinder- | capacity 
experi- ence garten 
ence 

301 80 20 27 27 37 4.2 1.6 97.4 
339 86 14 19 32 47 4.1 Zot 101.2 
327 80 20 18 40 40 3.2 1.4 120. 5 
341 88 12 19 38 36 5.2 2.6 61.5 
261 pel 29 40 17 67 3.3 1.6 BYES! 
298 82 18 25 31 46 3.2 1.7 111.8 
270 83 V7 44 14 59 3.5 1.5 100. 7 
2G 7G. 29 40 17 67 3.3 1.6 Whoa! 
293, 94 6 17 V7 38 3.4 1.6 100. 0 
336 89 11 33 11 59 3.4 2.3 111.3 
296 V7 23 15 23 40 3.8 22 125.9 
316 70 30 15 56 41 3.5 1.5, 90. 8 
308 90 10 26 37 45 ao 1.4 111.8 
307 80 20 21 48 37 3.3 1.5 113.8 
260 78 22 35 26 60 3.5 1.4 116.3 
373 68 32 20 40 30 3.9 1.4 98.3 
316 90 10 32 5 55 8a 1.4 113.3 
291 58 42 25 45 60 3.4 2.1 132.6 
335 81 19 22 42 40 4.3 i Bi 92.0 
328 100 ) 50 13 53 3.8 1.9 97.9 
277 94 6 34 13 69 3.3 1.4 127.5 
327 83 17 21 8 67 3.6 1.6 132. 0 
192 80 20 43 13 63 3.4 Te 110, 2 
74 78 22 OL 31 41 3.6 1.9 164. 6 
290 88 12 23 38 39 3.4 2.0 124, 2 
316 78 22 22 22 53 4.4 2:1 84.4 
248 92 8 46 38 42 CoE eee = ae 97.9 
254 86 14 36 25 63 3.0 1.4 184.9 
244 70 SOR) RSE: SIL Pe 52 36 33 vA ¢ 120. 5 
263 70 SOU eee SS - | 35 3.6 1B ME 105. 9 
364 82 18 13 55 48 3.3 1.8 141.4 
805 67 33 8 34 28 3.7 1.6 97. 2 
323 78 22 22 34 38 3.6 1.9 127.1 
236 83 17 42 8 48 Sue 1.9 125.0 
326 91 9 23 45 29 3.5 1.4 99. 0 
388 75 25 13 25 53 3.6 1.8 84. 2 
321 89 11 67 11 53 3),03 1.4 127.9 
275 87 13 29 26 48 3.8 tye 126.3 
216 86 14 40 10 aL 4.1 HW 104, 4 
284 86 14 33 19 64 3.7 1.4 120.9 
287 82 18 21 25 57 3.9 2.0 119.0 
294 78 22) 31 28 51 3.3 1.6 114.7 
294 67 33 15 43 40 3.1 1.4 151.4 
297 81 19 31 28 47 3.6 a7 116.1 
271 90 10 35 35 46 3.4 1.4 123.9 
476 85 15 33 18 46 lane.) ee ae ee 67.7 
314 71 29 17 42 41 3.2 1.4 127.4 
284 ae 23 42 27 67 3.1 125 133. 3 
286 77 23 3 35 45 3.5 1.4 124.6 
306 76 24 33 33 61 ono 1.3 126.3 
299 83 17 26 29 29 3.4 If 7 106. 3 
hal | eae oe he ee Bo | is ae es ses 61 3.6 EO Se eae 
236 83 £7, PAL 8 71 3.6 3.4 132. 0 
281 68 32 45 38 40 3.4 Bea 129.1 
354 B 27 9 36 11 Ay Pe see 102. 5 
418 79 21 32 43 22 3.8 .4 97.9 
268 96 4 50 4 67 355 2.0 81.3 
383 84 16 26 26 40 ANG plese 92. 4 
337 85 15 0 38 14 4.7 2.0 81.3 
214 85 15 44 22 47 4.0 2:1 99.5 
322 82 18 36 18 61 SES AM eee 140. 4 
275 74 26 22 37 42 317 1.9 95. 6 
304 79 21 45 31 48 SE 2.0 104. 5 
344 70 30 33 19 64 3.9 2.0 110.0 
250 81 19 22 25 53 3.4 1.6 100. 5 
293 75 25 38 28 41 3.9 i 99. 4 
309 80 20 29 2 46 3.8 1.9 111.5 


SCHOOL SPENDING FOR THE POOR AND THE WEALTHY 


In his study of schools in metropolitan areas, ‘Slums and Suburbs,” 
James B. Conant observed that the ‘‘contrast in money available to 
the schools in a wealthy suburb and to the schools in a large city 
jolts one’s notions of the meaning of the equality of opportunity.” 

he expenditure per pupil in a wealthy suburban school, Dr. Conant 
reported, is as high as $1,000 a year, but in a big city school, less than 
half that amount. 

The Superintendent of the District Schools appears to challenge 
the applicability of Dr. Conant’s study to the Washington school 
system. In his report on the local schools, submitted to this Task 
Force in October 1965, although conceding that ‘an apparent im- 
balance * * * is reported in the 1963-64 costs,” Superintendent 
Hansen declares that “no sharp conclusions can be drawn that the 
regular appropriations are spent to favor the white well-to-do sections 
of the city.” ! 

The Task Force has arrived at a contrary conclusion. 

For all elementary District schools, the median expenditure in 
1963-64 was $295 per capita. The range was from $216 to $649. In 
a few cases, the difference in per capita spending is due to such con- 
ditions as special service programs in particular schools for children 
from other parts of the city and the partial use of some school buildings 
for administrative offices. With isolated exceptions, however, the 

attern of the District school system is that the elementary schools 
in the affluent neighborhoods receive more money to spend for each 
of ng students than do the schools in the lower income neighbor- 
hoods.* 

Twelve elementary schools are located in areas where the median 
family income in 1963 was over $10,000 a year. Ten of these schools 
were in the upper quartile in terms of per capita amount spent for 
each pupil; the remaining two in the next quartile. None of the 
elementary schools in the upper income neighborhoods received less 
than the median of $295 for all schools. The least favored of the 
“affluent” schools received $19 more than the median, or $314, while 
the most favored received $627. 

Of the 58 schools in neighborhoods where the median family income 
was below $5,000, only 10 were in the top quartile of per capita 
spending. 

The median per capita spent for the schools which serve children in 
neighborhoods of families earning more than $10,000 a year was $425, 
almost 1% times the city’s median; the amount for the neighborhoods 
"1 'The funds being made available for special programs from appropriations under the Elemen and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, under Impacted Areas Aid Act of 1961, and from grants by the ce of 
Economie Opportunity are not considered here because it is conceded that these appropriations are not 
intended “to equalize administrative inequalities’ between schools, but to “compensate for the social and 
economic handicaps” experienced by poor children, and are to be applied to schools where the existing ap- 
propriations are ‘essentially equal.” 


2 The expenditures in senior and junior high schools indicate no correlation between per capita spending 
and the economic level of the surrounding neighborhoods. 
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with below $5,000 family incomes was only slightly above the median 
for the city, $297. 

The difference in per capita spending in the elementary schools is 
due primarily to two factors: the size of the student body and the 
qualifications of the faculty. In the poorer neighborhoods, the num- 
of pupils related to each building’s capacity tends to be high and the 
qualifications of the teachers tend to be lower than in the other 
schools. Thus the proportionate expense for the building and espe- 


cially for teachers’ salaries, which comprise 77 percent of all Speratae 


costs, tends to be lower for these neighborhoods. 
Superintendent Hansen has stated that ‘no deliberate nd vatisags 
falls to the predominatly white schools.” Whether deliberate or not, 


the fact remains that the lower income Negro neighborhoods receive i 
less money per elementary school child than the upper income white/ 
neighborhoods. The difference is expressed in terms of overcrowding 


school children into oversized classes with teachers who have inferior 


qualifications. This per capita difference is the difference between) 


superior and inferior education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Appropriations to individual schools be allocated, along with 
other criteria, on the basis of the relationship between the number of 
students in the given schools and their reading and math achieve- 
ment levels with the goal of providing such additional programs as 
are necessary to bring their reading and math achievement levels as 
quickly as possible to the District norm. 

2. Provide individual teachers in the poorer areas with a special 
account against which the teacher may draw funds on her own initi- 
ative for the purchase of those ‘‘tools’”’ she feels she needs to give her 
class the materials it needs to help raise teaching standards with the 
least delay. 

3. Bliministd the redtape which delays assignment of supplies and 
books requested by individual schools. 


SS 4 


STUDENT AND TEACHER DISTRIBUTION 


The proportion of Negro children in Washington’s publie schools 
has increased steadily for at least 30 years. It had risen from approxi- 
mately one-third in 1926 to more than 60 percent in 1954, when the 
Supreme Court declared segregated schools unconstitutional. Since 
the abolition of the dual school systems maintained for Negro and for 

hite children, the number of aaron in the school population has 
\, risen to 90 percent in 1965, and.93. percent thus far in 1966. 

For most of Washington’s sshoolehildren, segregation remains a fact 
of their daily lives. If we define segregated schools as those havin 
85 percent or more of one race, accepted by the Superintendent o 
Schools as “not unreasonable,” then most schools in the District are 
segregated—either segregated nonwhite or segregated white, There 
are 138 segregated Negro schools and 11 segregated white schools. 
Only 25 show a racial composition balanced at iy err level than the 
85 to 14 ratio. Of the 137 elementary schools, only 18 are integrated. 
Three of twenty-five junior highs and 3 of 11 senior high schools are in- 
tegrated institutions. One of the five vocational schools is integrated. 

A larger proportion of the secondary school students are enrolled 
" eer institutions than is the case for the elementary school 
children, 

The problem for Washington, perhaps more so than in most other 
large cities, is how to achieve a better balance in the school s stem 
with such an uneven racial distribution among its school age children. 
But such distribution has not been a criterion in the decisions made by 
the Board of Education. It has not been a factor in selecting sites 
for the construction of new schools, in the establishment of boundary 
lines for schools, in balancing school enrollments with building ca- 
pacity within reasonable distances, or in the assignment of teachers 
and administrative personnel. 

A starting point for an imaginative and creative approach to the 
difficult problem of securing a better school system for the District of 
Columbia must be a thoroughgoing study of possible means. 

The present Task Force on the District schools has not had the 
conduct of such a study as its function. Nonetheless, its examination 
of the problem indicates that there are programs which are open but 
presently ignored by the school authorities, to achieve a measure of 
more equitable distribution of students, 

Assuming that “neighborhood schools” are the gerecgt method of 
serving elementary school children, the choice of site can be used 
to reduce segregated schools only in neighborhoods where Negroes 
and whites live in adjoining areas. Such communities exist on Capitol 
Hill, in the Southwest, along East Capitol Street and in the Adams- 
Morgan area, among other sections of Washington. Here, as the 
Amidon experience bears witnesss, the location of a modern school 
plant with well-qualified teachers can promote better balance in the 
school environment. 
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With a 93-percent nonwhite school population, it can readily be 
understood why there is such a high rate of segregated schooling in the 
District. Obviously you cannot have integrated schools without white 
children in the District. But the Board cannot escape its responsi- 
bility for permitting District schools to reach such abominable condi- 
tions that white “families who can afford to move” have abandoned the 


District, seeking better schooling for their children in surrounding | 


suburbs. Nor can Congress itself be absolved from its surrender of 
responsibility to allow such conditions to develop in the District. 


eer 


TEACHER SEGREGATION 


With almost 25 percent of the classroom teachers, counselors, li- 
brarians, psychologists, and speech correctionists being white, the 
racial separation of such teaching personnel is even more pronounced 
than for the pupils in the District school system. This, despite the 
fact that Superintendent Hansen has declared: “Teachers * * * are 
assigned where needed rather than on race * * * Negro teachers are 
often assigned to predominantly white schools and vice versa.”’ 

If there were a random distribution of teachers, without regard to 
race, every school would have both Negro and white teachers. They 
do not. 

In 1964, 18 elementary schools had virtually all-white faculties. 
Fourteen of them did not have a single Negro teacher; the other four 
had one Negro teacher each. There were 65 elementary school 
buildings in which there was not a single white teacher. Disregarding 
small annexes in each of which fewer than 10 teachers served, another 
27 schools had only 1 or 2 white teachers each. One hundred and 
three schools had less than a 15 percent proportion of either race. The 
Superintendent’s claim that ‘the Bout of Education and the school 
administration have pursued a positive and aggressive course of action 
in the placement of teachers * * * to achieve biracial staffing,” 
is obviously without support from records of the school system. 

In effect, 8 out of 10 elementary schools were, by any reasonable 
criteria, segregated institutions. 

At the junior high school level half the schools were segregated. 
Of these, two had white teachers, while the others had two, three, 
or four white teachers. Nine of the eleven senior high schools were 
well integrated, but one white school had only 5.5 percent Negro 
professionals in a faculty of 59, while a Negro school had four whites 
in a faculty of 78. Among the vocational schools three were well 
integrated, while two others were almost completely Negro in their 
staff. 

There can be no doubt that Negro youngsters too often are denied 
the benefits of teaching by more experienced and better prepared 
white teachers. The poverty cycle is even further perpetuated with 
this type of gross discrimination in distribution of teaching staffs. 
But more tragically, the gifted Negro student—and the committee 
met many of these—is denied an opportunity to develop his resources 
to the fullest by being denied access to the more experienced teachers 
because of this kind of segregation of teaching staffs. 

The Task Force recognizes that to try to forcefully transfer teachers 
into schools against their will may strip the District completely of its 
remaining experienced teachers who now exercise their seniorit 
rights in selecting their assignments. The surrounding suburbs ind 
their teacher shortages, remain as a lure for District teachers. But 
there is no record that the Board has taken any appreciable steps to 
encourage voluntary acceptance by more experienced teachers for 
assignments to schools badly in need of such teachers. There is evi- 
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dence that properly motivated teachers would accept such assignments 
voluntarily. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Provide the District of Columbia with a school system so excellent 
that the flight of white families from the District can be curtailed. 

2. Provide a system of classroom aides to teachers in title I (poverty 
area) schools so that a teacher can devote more individual time with 
each of her students while the classroom aide maintains order with the 
rest of the class. 

3. Relieve teachers of the mountain of nonteaching paperwork 
which denies her an opportunity to spend more time with her students. 

4. Provide an incentive plan which would encourage experienced 
teachers to accept assignments in low income, title I areas. 

5. Strive for better understanding in so-called peripheral or chang- 
ing areas for greater balance in schools. 

6. Provide special inservice training programs for teachers in their 
respective schools so that the less experienced teacher can be brought 
ae to the needs of the school in which she is teaching with minimal 
delay. 

mie teachers who voluntarily accept assignments in Title I 
schools (poverty areas) on a 12-month basis so they can work their 
normal 10 months plus working in Headstart or other summer pro- 
grams the other 2 months. Putting teachers on a 12-month basis, at 
least in the poverty areas, would attract the more experienced teacher 
on a voluntary basis into the areas of greatest need. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational education in Washington’s public schools is provided in 
five vocational high schools and, through the offering of selected 
vocational subjects, in most of the senior high schools. 

Some 2,900 students are enrolled in the vocational schools. They 
receive course offerings for approximately 47 trades. Of the total 
class enrollment of 8,160, more than a third are in secretarial courses, 
269 in construction trades, 900 in industrial, and 1,100 in miscellaneous 
trades. 

In the senior high schools, of approximately 17,000 course enroll- 
ments in vocational subjects (one student may be enrolled in several 
courses), nearly 11,000 are in business subjects of whom 4,000 are in 
typing, approximately 3,000 in industrial and mechanical courses, and 
another 3,100 are in home economics courses. 

The most critical problem of the vocational schools has been the lack 
of space. The result has been a denial of vocational training oppor- 
tunities for hundreds of applicants and insufficient preparation for 
those who are enrolled. 

One school was able to admit only 320 of its 762 applicants, another 
had space for only 265 of the 587 who sought admission. Students 
who seek particular courses also are turned away. More than 100 
applicants for training in secretarial and business courses, a shortage 
occupation in Washington, were refused enrollment for lack of space. 

For those who are enrolled, the facilities are inadequate. Four of 
the five schools are overcapacity. In some buildings, there is no 
room for new equipment bor which funds are available. Many 
students are unable to take the vocational course they choose or need 
because of the number of overcrowded classes. One school has a 
single science laboratory for 739 students. 

As a solution to the shortage of space, as well as to various other 
problems of vocational education, the Board of Education has recom- 
mended the construction of a vocation-technical-occupational center, 
which would provide a consolidated plant with a capacity for 5,000 
students. In view of the fact that the present buildings combine 
obsolescence with acute overcrowding, the construction of a new plant 
is amply justified based solely upon the requirements for the present 
year. With certain expansion of student enrollment and with increas- 
ing demand for technical training to meet the requirements of industry, 
the proposed center is a compelling need for the District schools. 

Where space has permitted, funds from the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 have modernized much of the equipment in Washington’s 
vocational high schools. Most of it will be up to date with the 
additional changes to be made during the next 2 years. 

Criticism has been made that the techniques and training given in 
vocational courses in senior high schools and in courses of the voca- 
gee high schools are not closely related to the needs of the labor 
market. 

In the comprehensive high school, the vocational courses offered 
are mostly exploratory and general. They are usually too superficial 
to provide ‘aleabie skills. A review of the vocational curriculum in 
these schools should be conducted to determine the possibility of 
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providing more intensive training. Not only must the education of 
these schools be made more thorough in the subjects offered, but it 
must be more extensive. One of the major demands in industry in 
the metropolitan area of Washington is for persons who are trained 
in technical fields which require a greater knowledge in general educa- 
tional subjects, especially in mathematics and the sciences, than has 
been offered in the vocational high schools. 

In order for the schools to be flexible and responsive to changes 
occurring in the labor market, industry advisory committees must be 
established. Effective use of such committees, which are required 
by the Vocational Education Act of 1963 to review curriculum in 
trade subjects, to examine equipment, and to counsel in the teaching 
of techniques, is an essential. Yet, with the exception of one large 
group which at best meets a few times a year and an advisory group 
in one or two skill areas, no committees now exist to permit continuous 
collaboration between the schools and labor and industry. 

Demand for labor has shifted in the postwar years to a higher level 
of skills, yet the attitude toward vocational education among general 
high school students is such that the vocational schools, realistically, 
look to the two lower tracks as a source for vocational enrollments. 

Most of these students need remedial programs in reading and in 
math, yet there is only one remedial reading teacher in each of four 
vocational high schools, and none in the fifth. 

Without improvement in their basic skills, students continue to have 
little interest in school, are unable to benefit from much of the voca- 
tional program being offered and drop out of the educational process 
altogether. 

Counseling, which is regarded as one of the essential activities 
toward the prevention of school dropouts, is conducted upon the most 
inadequate basis. The ratios recommended for vocational high schools 
by various professional groups range from 1 counselor for 250 students 
to 1 for 350. The Board of Education has approved a ratio of 1 
counselor to 400 vocational students. Except for 1 school with 2 
counselors, however, the schools each have 1 counselor and heavily 
overburden him with ratios which range between 1 to 739 to 1 to 426. 

Apart from the small number of counselors, the qualifications of 
counselors who are employed bear little relation to the many functions 
which they must perform. 

Few, if any, of the counselors are trained in placement. They have 
little experience or orientation in employment counseling related to the 
opportunities available for trades taught in the schools. Neither are 
they equipped to deal with the many other problems which cause 
young people to leave school before graduation. 

For every 100 students who enter Washington’s vocational high 
schools in the 10th grade, it is estimated that 60 are not there on 
graduation day. Although the school system has undertaken a 
variety of projects to reduce the number of dropouts and to provide 
continued education for those who have left school, the programs in the 
vocational schools have been very limited. 

Work-study programs which permit a student to combine school 
with work in supervised on-the-job training involve only between 
5 and 10 percent of the vocational students. The establishment of a 
central placement office would permit an expansion of work-study 
arrangements, as it would help in the placement of students leaving 
the schools before and after graduation. 
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Arrangements for job placement are often solely dependent upon 
the teachers, already overburdened with heavy teaching loads. 
Placement, nevertheless, is successful for many of the vocational high 
school graduates. About 90 percent find jobs, and most of them, it is 
estimated, find jobs in trades for which they were trained, or in closely 
related areas. 

Placement of vocational high school graduates has posed no problem 
for white students. Yet school officials note that there is resistance to 
the employment of Negro students, not only in private industry; but, 
it was stated, in various Government agencies as well. One highly 
placed vocational school official knowing of such probable violations of 
the District of Columbia fair ie practice regulation on the 
part of private employers and of Federal laws and regulations on the 
part of Government agencies accepted no responsibility for reporting 
the violations to the proper authorities. 

Indifference to discrimination because of race, religion, or national 
origin obviously should not be tolerated in any agency of the Govern- 
ment. In a vocational high school, the very purpose of which is to 
secure appropriate employment for qualified students, such indiffer- 
ence constitutes shocking disregard for the law. 

It is incumbent upon the Superintendent of Schools to take correc- 
tive action to compel the reporting of all instances of racial or other 
illegal discrimination in shinkoecentil 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That a vocational-technical-occupational center be established 
for Washington. The center should be designed to enhance the qual- 
ity of vocational education, to attract students with a wider range of 
aptitudes, and to provide both more intensive and more extensive 
training for the skills needed in a modern technology. 

2. That a coordinated team approach be developed in order to 
pees the completion of high school by every entering student, 
namely : 

‘(a) That the number of counselors in the vocational high 
schools be increased so that there is a ratio of 1 counselor for at 
least every 300 students. 

(b) That auxiliary personnel be employed, including social case- 
workers, psychiatric social workers, and placement counselors to 
assist in resolving problems of students which may affect the 
completion of their education. 

3. That the curriculum and teaching techniques used for vocational 
education in both the vocational high schools and in the senior high 
schools be reviewed to assure that they are suitable for present occu- 
pational requirements. 

4. That industry-labor-school committees be established for each 
trade and utilized to provide continuing collaboration in dealing with 
the teaching of vocational subjects and placement of students. 

5. That cooperative work-study arrangements be greatly expanded 
both to provide on-the-job training and to permit needy students to 
earn money while they learn. 

6. That the vocational schools report any apparent violations of 
fair employment laws to the appropriate District and Federal 
authorities. 


READING 


Without question, the most critical problem facing Washington’s 
public schools has been their failure to teach most of the city’s pupils 
how to read effectively. 

The extent of this problem is starkly and graphically revealed by the 
reading achievement level of the schoolchildren shown by grades in 
the table below: 


{In percent] 

Read at 1 or 

Grade Read at more years 

grade level | below grade 

level 

MATT ad ep Pies 2 eee ee se tse pe han doy ener cee de es) he 7.2 32.8 
SMM a CUR kh SIR eee Ub hs PS ee 2 elie go ht SR hE Sond dd 37.3 62. 7 
CAT PT Ad Orb Ebree terse AOE AT SI ee SSE, Les Seek hk eed oe 50. 6 39. 4 
AST EE SUG) Qe a a a i cn eg ee SA 54. 6 45.4 
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A school system which reduces 67.2 percent of its children who read 
at grade level or above in the third grade to 45.5 percent who read 
below grade level by the eighth grade, and which increases the number 
who read below grade level from 32.8 to 54.5 percent in the same 
period, has an obligation to examine the causes and to reappraise its 
teaching methods. 

No other factor in the entire school program contributes more to a 
person’s remaining in poverty than his inability to read. 

There is no evidence of such a reexamination although in the past 
2 years the schools have undertaken a considerable program to over- 
come reading retardation. 

A remedial reading clinic with 36 specialists serves 34 centers in the 
elementary schools and 14 centers in the secondary schools and pro- 
vides diagnostic and instructional assistance to children, as well as 
inservice training and other aids for teachers. The beneficiaries of 
this program are primarily children who appear to have special psy- 
chological or other problems which interfere with their ability to read. 

A massive program, has been conducted for nearly 11,500 elementary 
school children who are from 1 to more than 3 years behind the normal 
reading levels for their age. One group, comprising 882 fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades in 31 schools, is given intensive training to overcome 
severe reading retardation. A second group of some 10,000 children 
in 54 elementary schools is given more than the usual classroom time 
for reading experience. 

A further program for 7,200 children in kindergarten through the 
third grade in 14 schools is intended to develop the language arts, 
speaking and writing, as well as reading by various methods. 

Other approaches include the formation of a junior primary grade 
between kindergarten and first grade for children whose reading readi- 
ness is below normal; the assignment of some children to ungraded 
classrooms where they are grouped according to their reading levels; 
and summer school courses in remedial reading. 
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The question remains whether these programs are adequate to deal 
with a problem which is as acute as the reading retardation in Wash- 
ington’s schools. 

In terms of numbers of students, the schools have made great strides 
toward the inclusion in remedial programs of the elementary school 
children who require them. The reading clinic has performed diag- 
nostic and screening services for many children. Fourteen hundred 
received special instruction, while 465 who were diagnosed were un- 
able to get the special instruction they needed for lack of adequate 
staff. 

The 11,500 children involved in special reading programs in the 
elementary schools comprise roughly two-thirds of all the children who 
read below their grade aa 

However, relatively little emphasis has been given to the readi 
problems of secondary school students. At the end of the eight 
grade, for example, approximately 4,600 students are more than 1 
year (814) and 2 years or more (3,788) below grade level in reading 
achievement. Yet, except for assignment of slightly more than 1,000 
ninth grade students to the basic track, which is supposed to be re- 
medial, no special programs have been undertaken to overcome the 
reading deficiencies of these high school students. The Vicors 
program at Cardoza High School in the model school division repre- 
sents one of the few remedial reading projects at the senior high school 
level. The problem is made the more acute because few high school 
teachers have been given training to teach basic skills, such as reading, 
which children are supposed to acquire in elementary schools. 

Apart from the number of children reached by the remedial reading 
programs, the question whether the programs have been effective 
remains unanswered. 

Remedial instruction in the elementary school has been handicapped 
because of the continuation of oversized classes, the shortage of teach- 
ers with specialized training in remedial reading, and a lack of reading 
materials appropriate to the age of the children. Except for 
testing done with children in the language arts project through the 
third grade, the school administration, for lack of funds, has conducted 
no research to determine the efficacy of its reading pro : 

In view of the enormity of the problem and the uncertainty of the 
answers, what seems needed is a multifaceted approach using the 
widest variety of experimental programs, all subject to testing for 
their effectiveness. It is not too much to urge that the school system 
adopt a crash program to eliminate functional illiteracy. The war 
nD poverty must begin with a battle to achieve ability to 
read. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The adoption of a many-phased approach to the problem of 
reading retardation, with the use of a variety of experimental methods. 

2. Expansion of remedial reading programs to include al] elemen- 
tary and secondary pupils who are retarded in their reading levels. 

3. Improvement of the programs to eliminate oversized classes, 
provide appropriate reading materials, and obtain qualified teachers. 

4. The development of a systematic program of research and 
testing to establish the efficacy of the remedial methods used. 

5. Vast expansion of the Headstart program to cover more children 
in District schools. 


LIBRARIES 


Libraries perform a critical role in the education of children by 
promoting a taste and a habit for reading, by complementing and 
reinforcing classroom instruction, and by proving a stimulus for self- 
learning. The need for library facilities, Superintendent Hansen has 
told Congress, is ‘‘extraordinarily important” for elementary school 
children. 

Yet, school libraries in the District of Columbia are administered 
with a haphazard budget, without imaginative use of the resources 
available, and without concern for the special need of providing 
reading stimulus for children whose homes provide no cultural or 
educational enrichment. 

Every senior and junior high school in Washington employs full- 
time professional librarians. But of the 1387 elementary schools, only 
26 have such librarians.’ The aim of the public schools was stated 
in the hearings on the 1966 appropriations to be 110 positions, pro- 
viding for 1 librarian for each “administrative unit” in the elementary 
school system. By comparison, the minimum standards of the Ameri- 
can Library Association would require 300 librarians for the 90,000 
_elementary school children in Washington’s public schools. 

Despite both the ALA stated minimal requirement for 300 librarians 

and the public schools’ more modest requirement of 110 librarians, 
the total number of elementary school librarians requested by school 
officials in the 1966-67 budget proposals was only 67. 
Given the shortage of professionally trained librarians, the public 
schools must accept responsibility for the failure to provide adequate 
library services to those children who are most in need of the stimulus 
which books provide. 

When Congress first appropriated funds for the employment of 16 
librarians in the elementary schools in the 1964-65 school year, the 
schools placed every librarian in schools where library services were 
already being furnished by experienced volunteers. Thus, when 
presented with the opportunity to double the number of elementary 
schools which could receive library services, a school administration, 
heavily influenced by doctrines of ‘professionalism,’ wasted an 
asset—the volunteer—which it had previously used to great advantage 
and thus deliberately restricted the number of children for whom 
library facilities could be made available.” 

The impact of the shortage of library facilities is felt most in the 
city’s areas of poverty-stricken families. Superintendent Hansen 
gave public recognition of the need himself when he told a Senate 
Appropriations subcommittee that ‘“‘where library services are most 
needed, they are often least available,’ and that “the public schools 
must make up the deficiencies of hundreds of bookless homes.” 

1 Librarians are employed; two serve two schools each on a half-time basis. By January 1966 an additional 
20 librarians will be employed in the elementary schools. 

2 That the decision was deliberate is indicated by fhe fact that the school administration rejected the 


request of parents in one school, in an all-white and affluent. neighborhood, that the professional librarian 
assigned to that school be transferred to a school without existing library services. 
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However, in its assignment of professional librarians to the ele- 
mentary schools, the school administration has given no special focus 
to the additional need for library facilities in the neighborhoods with 
“bookless homes.” Of the 24 librarians serving in the elementary 
schools in the fall term of 1965, only 10 are in schools located in 

verty areas and are eligible for assistance under the Elementary and 
Redindarr Education Act. As a result of the school administration’s 
distribution of professional librarians and of its policy of ppt 
volunteers, 39 of the 49 elementary schools in poverty areas as ed 
above are without professional librarians. The children who are 
bookless at home remain bookless, except for their textbooks, in their 
public schools. 

The lack of space in the older schools has been given as a reason 
for failing to provide them with library facilities. If the public schools 
are to fulfill their responsibility for encouraging reading, the adminis- 
tration cannot dismiss its obligation with this justification. The use 
of bookmobiles, of neighborhood rental space for libraries, the pro- 
motion of book fairs, an expansion of the use of “book baskets” from 
the public libraries to more than four times a year, frequent public 
library visits, as well as other techniques, are available to resourceful 
and imaginative school librarians. 

The school administration’s failure to deal adequately with the 
greater needs of the poverty-afflicted areas is underscored in the dis- 
tribution of books even within the schools which have libraries. The 
allocation of money for the purchase of books is based upon the per 
capita enrollment in each school. This apparent equality of treat- 
ment of schools and the children in them ignores the manifest inequal- 
ity of the availability of books to children in Washington’s diverse 
neighborhoods. A junior high school in an upper income neighbor- 
hood of families with relatively high educational backgrounds and 
with “books in the house” had a library of 5,600 books in the fall of 
1965. A junior high school in a neighborhood with a high incidence 
of welfare clients and other low-income families with limited schooling 
and with ‘‘no books in the house,”’ had 3,500 books for 1,400 children. 
The former had five complete sets of encyclopedia, with additional 
sets in various classrooms; the latter had one. Similarly, at one 
elementary school “feeding” into the affluent junior high school, the 
home and school association had provided 12 sets of an encyclopedia, 
while in the less favored neighborhoods there are schools with not a 
single set. Yet each of the schools receive an identical per capita 
allocation for books, 50 cents for elementary schools, $1 for junior 
and senior high schools. 

Libraries, it should not need to be said, have no purpose in a school 
other than to be used. Here again, the difference betariaa the school 
in the affluent neighborhood and the one in the poor area was most 
dramatic. In the more favored junior high school, more than 100 
children used the library daily; the less favored area, fewer than 20. 

A major reason for this disparity is the failure of the school library 
administration to recognize a responsibility for more vigorously en- 
couraging the use of the library. Its concerns have had more to do 
with the acquisition and the processing of books, and the construction 
of catalogs and maintenance of records than with interesting children 
in the importance and excitement of books and what is in them. 
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Especially for children whose homes have no books, whose parents are 
themselves barely literate, do the school librarians, together with the 
classroom teachers, have the duty to arouse an interest in books and 
the facility to use a library. 
The short of it is that the present library administration in Wash- 
ington’s schools lacks a dynamic approach to its tasks. There is an 
rgent need to translate Superintendent Hansen’s acknowledgment of 
the function of the public schools in promoting the use of books into a 
program of activity for the classroom teacher and for the school 
librarian. While it is true that Congress in the past has failed to 
provide sufficient funds to provide for adequate library facilities and 
has not yet met the full needs of the District schools, approximately \ 
$350,000 has become available recently under title II of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. Unless the school library 
administration adopts a more purposeful approach to the children in 
deprived neighborhoods, it will fail to achieve the goals which the 
schools must meet. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Reorganization of the library services administration in the 
schools to include liaison with teachers, public librarians, parents, 
and volunteer community groups. 

2. Establishment of the position of liaison librarian between the 
public libraries and the schools. 

3. Coordinated training and use of volunteers. 

4. Expandedt raining and employment of library aides for all schools 
where volunteers are not available. 

5. Allocation of space in every school for library purposes, whether 
in the school building, with the use of bookmobiles, or with the use 
of other facilities. 

6. Special emphasis on developing library services in poverty- 
affected neighborhoods. 

7. A dynamic approach to the development of techniques for 
stimulating an interest in books. 

8. Wider use of students hired by the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
to assist librarians. 

9. Establish an “indexing pool” with use of funds from the Library 
Services Act to process new books so they are ready for immediate 
use when shipped to individual schools. 
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THE TRACK SYSTEM 
INTRODUCTION 


. As this subcommittee examined poverty in the District of Columbia, 
it inevitably examined what is considered today the major escape 
route for the poor and poverty stricken—education. In examining 
education in the District of Columbia, the subcommittee walked into 
the feuding grounds presently occupied by the antitrack groups and 
the Hansen track defenders. Both sides were heard in testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee in October. Calls for change ranged from firing 
Dr. Hansen and abolishing the track system and “ability grouping”’ 
to modifying the track system, improving its application, or shifting 
its emphasis. Track supporters called for more substantial financial 
support of Dr. Hansen and his track program. The extent of the 
opposition to the track system is difficult to assess; both antitrackers 
and protrackers claim strong sentiment in the community. 

Much was said on both sides during the hearings and much addi- 
tional data have been collected. Much more data, not easily col- 
lectible, are needed to make a solid judgment on the worth of the 
track system in the District of Columbia over other kinds of grouping 
or eliminating any type of grouping. The Task Force, within its 
limited facilities, concludes consideration should be given to either 
dropping the track system or severely rewriting it. 

Presumably the study to be done by an outside group will provide 
the type of data needed to make a final decision; Dr. Hansen has said 
if such a study produces the judgment that the track system should 
be abolished, he will abolish it. 

Still, the material collected by the subcommittee, when sorted out 
and examined alongside the aims and assumptions of the poverty 
program, does allow for some pertinent observations, and does draw 
out some provocative questions for the study group to consider. 


TRACK FACTS 


[> The four-track system, originated by Dr. Carl Hansen and pre- 

/ sented to the District of Columbia Board of Education during his 

| first year as Superintendent, began in 1956 in the 10th grade. The 

following year it was extended to the 11th grade and in 1958 to 
12th grade. 

In 1959, the junior high school grades and the elementary grades 
were brought under the three-track system—honors, general, and basic, 
leaving out college preparatory. 

Before the track system was installed, an intensive-extensive group- 
ing of pupils was used in white senior high schools, and also in Negro 
senior high schools; some white junior high school principals acknow- 
ledged using ability grouping, and so did those in Negro junior high 
schools. There were no systemwide criteria for such grouping; if a 
school practiced it, the pupils were sorted into groups according to 
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the discretion of the principal. At elementary level, a variety of 
theories and practices went on in most Negro and white systems, but 
if a school had more than one section of a grade, there was a tendency 
to organize a high and a low group. 

How much the program differed between one ability group and 
another is uncertain. The requirements for graduation were 16 Car- 
negie units, which had to include 4 units of English, 1 of math, 1 of 
science, and 1% of history. The other 8 could be whatever the pupil 
selected from any department. 

When the Negro and white school systems were merged in 1954-55, 
it soon became apparent that each had been using different cur- 
ricula, methods, policies, and financial resources, and that achieve- 
ment levels in the Negro schools were noticeably below those of the 
white schools. 

The tracking proposal, with its definite citywide criteria for sorting 
pupils according to ability and achievement, offered the white com- 
munity—including Congress which controlled funds for the sehools— 
reassurance about the possible downgrading effect that desegregation 
might have on District of Columbia education. The tracking 
proposal also informed the Negro community that in the standardizing 
of policy throughout the unified system, Negro pupils would be 
measured by the same tests as white pupils, all pupils would be 
sorted according to the same cutoff scores, and all would be expected 
to have the same programs. The tracking proposal held a promise 
for help in meeting the sizable needs of New pupils, particularly 
those at the bottom of the scale. 

The definite, publicly announced measuring sticks and_ cutoff 
scores of IQ and achievement for each track, and the track labels for 
pupils within those measured bounds, made the definition of “ability 
crouping”’ quite exact for the top and bottom groups. The great 
middle group of “generals’’ could be sorted into streams eocialits 
in various types of training (business, shop, academic, etc.) and into 

roups within those groups. Requirements for graduation for college- 
Gouri honors pupils were raised to 18, with electives almost eliminated. 

From a chart prepared by the school system showing the distribu- 
tion by tracks of pupils in the senior high schools from fall 1958 
through fall 1965, the following conclusions can be drawn: 

(1) Basie track in grades 10, 11, and 12 has decreased in size 
steadily and substantially (15 points) in 8 years. In percentages, its 
decrease is from 22%4 percent to not quite 8 percent, despite the rise 
in total senior high enrollment from about 13,000 to over 18,000, and 
a great change in racial composition (from 70 percent in 1956 to 93 
percent in 1966. 

(2) The honors track, after rising from 6.7 to 8.1 percent over 5 
years, has declined this year to 5.5 percent. 

(3) While the basic track has gone down 15 points, and the honors 
about 1 point, the general track has gone up 9 points and the regular 
(college prep) track, 7 points. 

In the junior high schools, figures from Dr. Hansen's “Review of 
the Track System (January 1964)” show the basic track at that level 
gradually increasing in size from 12 percent in 1959 to 15.5 percent 
in 1963, then back to 14.4 percent in fall 1964 and a bigger eer in the 
fall of 1965 to 9.7 percent (2,767 pupils). It is not clear if the drop 
this year is a result of Dr. Hansen’s policy statements jthat basic 
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track should include no remedial normal pupils but only mentally re- 
tarded pupils, that principals may not make administrative assignments 
without tests, and that parents could veto basic track placement. 

The drop probably was not a result of a “massive, crash-testing”’ 
program that drew newspaper headlines in September 1965, since this 
September’s crash testing of backlogged referrals of this kind involved 
fewer pupils than September crash-testing programs in previous 
years. Out of this year’s 1,273 cases, about half were at junior high 
level, the other half at elementary level. 

In junior high school honors track, the Superintendent’s report 
gives figures showing an increase from 4.8 percent in 1959 to 6.2 
percent in 1964. Honors in fall 1965 were 6 percent. 

Elementary school figures from the Superintendent’s report lists 
basic track as 3.2 percent in 1959 and 3.7 percent in 1964. In fall 
1965 the figure was 3.1 percent (2,495 pupils). Presumably this does 
not include any pupils removed in the September crash testing. 

It should be noted that track figures are as of October of a school 
year; with administrative assignments occurring throughout the 
year and long delays in testing so that from 1,000 to 2,000 are back- 
logged by June, it seems likely that the percentage of elementary and 
junior high basics in spring would be quite a bit higher than the 
figure taken from the October count. 


vels_ appear to be concentrated in certain 
schools. In response to a questionnaire from Citizens for Bette 


ublic Education, 10 elementary principals said that the basic track 
in their schools included from 9 to 41 percent of the pupils; 43 other 
principals said basic track in their schools included from 6 percent 


‘to none of their pupils. 


Pressures opposing the track system, particularly its lower sections, 
have been building up for years. More than 2 years ago, School 
Board Member Louise Steele suggested a special committee should 
be set up to study the basic track and clarify it for those who had 
questions. A few months later, an ‘“all-level committee on basic edu- 
cation” submitted a short report, summarizing current policy, and 
making 12 recommendations to implement it. These recommenda- 
tions implied weakness at every point cited by critics. 

Pressure continued to mount during the next year and a half, with 
dissatisfaction expressed at Board of Education meetings, primarily 
by Dr. Euphemia Haynes, and in public meetings by religious and 
civic leaders in the Negro community. 

The majority of complaints were about the confusion over who is 
supposed to be in the basic track and who is actually there; about 
whether the basic track is a “dumping ground”; about what is sup- 
posed to be going on in basic classes and what is, in fact, going on; 
about whether a pupil placed in basic track can ever expect to get 
enough learning to test score out; about whether labels are harmful 
to pupil ego and morale; about whether there should be any tracking 
at elementary level. Complaints have extended to the general track, 
with questions rising about the accuracy of the measure of the poorer 
pupils of the tests used reflect a life they are not familiar with; about 
the leanness of the program resulting in capable general track pupils’ 
being ineligible for college. 

Primarily, the protesters include individual parents, civic organiza- 
tions, teacher and parent groups, civil rights organizations, social work 
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organizations, special interest groups, religious 0 ‘anizations, labor 
organizations, and fraternal organizations according to @ list’ of 
speakers at an antitrack meeting in July 1965. 


TESTING AND PLACEMENT 


Ability grouping of large masses of pupils, especially where there 
are precise dividing lines of 1Q and achievement scores between one 
group and another, is dependent on testing. For the track | 
the placement officers need to know a definite score on the knowledge 
accumulated by the student and information regarding his background 
and personality. 

For group testing of intelligence and achievement, the Department 
of Pupil Personnel is in charge of choosing the tests, distributing 
them to the schools, supplying guidance to teachers and principals 
about giving them, getting them scored, charting the results class by 
class for the use of the teacher and principal. The class scores can 
also be used to spot weaknesses in the teaching program, and at one 
time the former testing director attempted to interest administrators 
and teachers in doing this, without success. 

Last year group intelligence and achievement tests handled by 23 
testers and 11 clerks numbered close to 500,000 for 137,000 pupils. 
Most were sent back to the manufacturer for scoring by machine. 
About 212,000 of these for 43,000 pupils were special to this year’s 
workload, made at the request of Dr. Hansen for a 10-year com- 
parison with tests used at the beginning of the track system but 
not used now. J 

In addition to the group IQ and achievement tests, the testing 
department provided psychological services to nearly 6,000 pupils, 
including basic track referrals, and special class referrals. ft also 
gave psychiatric help to 334 pupils; 1 psychiatrist attended them all. 
To give psychological tests to basics and special referrals, the 23 
testing psychologists go personally to the schools where the pupils 
are. About 80 percent of all such testing was at elementary level 
in 1964-65 according to Department figures. 

In fall 1965 much publicity was given to a September “crash 
testing”’ of pupils w been placed by principals i ic track 
during the previous year and who, because ol lack of testing personnel, 

een given an individual psychological test. According to 
Pupil Personnel, the numbers were 653 eleméntary pupils and 620 
Enso high pupils. Of these, test results showed 441 belonged in basic 
classes. 

Actually the 1,273 referrals that had accumulated for “crash 
testing” this September were much less than they have been in 
previous years, the pupil personnel department says. An increase of 
staff (from impacted area funds), and a part of the staff working 
during the summer for the first time, accounted for this reduction. 

With the Superintendent’s directive in the fall that no child could 
be places in basic without prior testing by pupil personnel, the work- 
load of testers has become more pressing, and again they are months 
behind in reaching children that principals judge should be taken out 
of the regular classrooms. 

For the pupils about to be tested, and whose future training is 
dependent on how well they do on the test, the details of the testing 
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procedure are important. It has been observed, for example, that 
with young children particularly it makes a difference who gives the 
test, whether the child has ever had any experience with such tests, 
his emotional state at the time, what is said to him about the purpose 
of the test and its importance. It matters, too, what the physical 
surroundings are—the lighting, the amount and type of noise, the 
physical comfort, the movement of other people, interruptions. 

Children usually take the fateful tests in a group under their own 
teacher, who may know a little or much about testing, be new or ex- 
perienced at teaching. They usually take the tests in their own class- 
room, which may be new and well-equipped, a screened off part of the 
auditorium, a basement corner, or a wide hallway. 

Pupils being considered for placement in basic track are privately 
interviewed in their own schools for a psychologist from Pupil Per- 
sonnel. This individual test is either verbal or nonverbal or both, 
and yields an IQ score, because placement in basic (special academic) 
is prescribed only for children below 75 IQ. In elementary schools, 
no regular, group IQ test is given until fourth grade. Basic pupils 
are not included. 

Both achievement and ability tests are shipped off to the manufac- 
turer for machine scoring, and are usually returned within 3 weeks. 
During the next 2 or 3 weeks, the testing department’s 23 psychologists 
and 11 clerks make a chart for each class, showing for each pupil the 
score on his mental ability test and the scores in each subject area of 
the achievement tests. ‘The score charts are returned to the school 
for use by principal, counselor, and teacher about 6 or 7 weeks after 
the tests are given. 

In the elementary schools, metropolitan (form R) reading readiness 
tests are given in kindergarten or first grade, and on the basis of these 
scores, pupils are sorted into “ready to read’’ first grade groups, or 
“not ready” junior primary growpss "Critics have attacked the 
“nior-primeary—as-the-beemning-of-basic track grouping; they claim 
that school officials or principals set ceilings on how much can be 
taught them, and that as a result needy pupils never reach the 
“ready” point, but are doomed to basic classes for the rest of their 
school life. School officials declare that the junior primary was 
devised only as a means of giving needy pupils an extra year to catch 
up, to make success in first grade more certain; a strong junior primary 
program is outlined in the Amidon plan charts. The two conflicting 
claims indicate a gap between paper plan and actuality, at least in 
some schools. Research among the junior primary teachers would be 
required to find out the facts. 

Principal responses to a questionnaire sent them by Citizens for 
Better Education this fall indicate that basic classes in a number of 
schools include children removed from kindergarten, first, and second 
grades. The criteria for removing them from regular classes seems at 
first to have been principal-teacher judgment; later, to principal- 
teacher judgment confirmed by an individual psychological test 
administered by pupil personnel perhaps weeks or months afterward ; 
since a few months ago, the principal cannot move a child to basic 
without a prior test by Pupil Personnel. 

With honors classes prescribed to begin in the fourth grade, testing 
of honors candidates is carried out in the third. Candidates are 
selected by teachers and principals. 


ere 
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In the past school year, the California Tests of Mental Maturity, 
S—Form 1H, was administered in February to 1,385 third grade pestis. 
To qualify for honors, a pupil needs a score of 120 1Q and above grade 
level achievement. 

With no testing given to other children in the third grade, the impli- 
cation is that general track fourth grade pupils are organized into 
homogeneous groups on the basis of teacher-principal-counselor 
judgment, just as they have been in grades one through three. 

The first big testing of elementary te ew takes Verse in January of 
the fourth grade. Both a mental ability test (Otis Quick-Seoring 
Mental Ability Test, Alpha AS) and a battery of achievement tests 
(Metropolitan Achievement Test, Elementary Battery, Form A) were 
given last school year. Pupils not working in the regular classes but 
located in basic or special academic groups, are not tested. Whether 
these test scores result in any transfers into or out of honors track is 
not indicated; whether [Q and achievement scores cause shifts in 
pupil placement among the grade sections of general track is also not 
indicated. The question arises as to why these tests are not given 
to all pupils in the third grade, instead of the fourth, preparatory to 
tracking. 

The question also arises as to whether children placed in ungraded 
classes at primary level on the basis of one individual psychological 
test remain there without further retesting until such time as teacher 
or principal calls for a new test. How is their achievement measured 
during this time? In the February 1964 report of the Council for 
Exceptional Children, it is stated that about 58 percent of a group of 
District of Columbia teachers of basic classes (levels unspecified), 


indicated that they used no method of evaluation or were not aware of any 
method of evaluation being used in their buildings. 


The second and last testing of elementary school pupils takes place 
in March of the sixth grade, and it is on the basis of these scores that 
pupils are placed in junior high school tracks. The Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Intermediate II, Partial Battery, form W, and the Otis 
Quick-scoring Mental Ability Test, Beta, form EM, are given to all 
sixth-graders except the basic pupils. The basics take the Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests, Elementary, form A (the same one that 
nonbasics took in fourth grade), and tests of general ability, four to 
six (TOGA), form A, a nonverbal test of general ability. 

Several questions arise here in regard to the selection of tests. 
For charting pupil progress, are the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
scores of fourth-graders comparable to Stanford test scores of sixth 
grade? Why are third-grade pupils who are selected as candidates 
for honors track given the California Test of Mental Maturity, while 
the whole group the next year and in sixth grade is given the Otis 
Mental Ability Test? 

Why not give the nonverbal TOGA test to the general track upils, 
too, at least in schools in poverty areas? The Otis Mental Abllit 
has been described by testers outside the District of Columbia schools 
as completely verbal, and, therefore, not an appropriate, accurate 
measure of the true ability of culturally depressed children. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The sixth-grade test scores come back to the elementary principal 
and teacher about the middle of March. On the basis of these scores, 
plus grades, and teacher-principal judgment, a recommendation is 
made in the record of each pupil as to the best track placement for 
him, and the record forwarded at the end of the school year to the 
junior high school principal and counselor. 

Counselors and principals work during the summer sorting the 
incoming seventh-graders into tracks and sections of courses within 
tracks. Parents of pupils placed in honors are notified since their 
permission must be granted. Since this fall, parents of pupils placed 
in basic (pupils with IQ below 75) are to be notified and permission 
granted in writing in accord with Dr. Hansen’s new directive. 

Parents, according to printed policy, have always had the right to 
protest the placement of their child in basic or regular track. Rela- 
tively few did, or do, however. Most parents of poverty area pupils 
would feel themselves incapable of arguing the point, even if they 
were aware of it. Still, if a parent insisted, trial placement of a basic 
pupil was supposed to be granted. Parents of a child placed in regular 
track who wanted a chance for him to try honors could appeal to the 
principal; failing there he could appeal to the Assistant Superintendent 
in charge of secondary schools. 

Placement in basic was mandatory until this fall, if a pupil had 
scored below 75 on the sixth-grade mental ability test (an Otis score 
for all except elementary basics and a TOGA score for them). Until 
this year, it was also mandatory for any pupil scoring 3 years or more 
below grade level in achievement. ——~\ 

All pupils not placed in honors or basic are regular track pupils, 
and are sorted according to ability and achievement into homogeneous 
groups. All pupils in a group will take the same courses together. _ 
No cross-tracking for courses is permitted in junior high school. ; 

Changes from one track to another throughout junior high years 
must necessarily be based on sixth-grade IQ scores, junior high grades, 
teacher-counselor-principal judgment, with no reference to new stand- 
ardized achievement or ability tests since there are none. The one 
junior high standardized set of tests occurs about the Ist of November 
in the ninth grade, with scores returning normally about Christmas 
vacation. Sometime between then and the end of the school year, 
the counselor interviews the pupil, discusses his scores with him, and 
his possible placement and program in senior high school for the next 
year. Prior to this interview, the counselor may or may not have 
had direct contact with the pupil. In a school where one counselor 
has until this fall served as many as a thousand pupils, the ‘get 
acquainted” meeting was often a group meeting. If the pupil had 
no questions or problems about his program from year to year, he 
might not volunteer to visit the counselor, nor be summoned to confer 
with her. ' 

The achievement tests for honors and regular pupils in the ninth 
grade are entirely different from those taken two and a half years 
before. The Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP), level 
3B, presently used, measure achievement; the School and College 
Ability Tests (SCAT), level 3B, yields an IQ score. The question 
arises again, for purposes of measuring pupil progress, are “percentile 
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band” scores of the junior high achievement test truly comparable to 
“grade level’ scores of the elementary school, especially since one 
elementary score results from a metropolitan test, and the other from 
a Stanford test? Honors pupils have now in their record IQ scores 
from three different kinds of ability tests (California, Otis, SCAT); 
which is the one used for placement, which is the most reliable one, 
the least reliable? 

Ninth-grade basic pupils are also given an achievement test and 
ability test. The achievement test gives a “grade level” score but 
last year it was from the Stanford series, not a continuation of the 
Metropolitan series taken in the sixth grade. The ability test is again 
the TOGA, six to nine, form A. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


At the senior high school level, the regular track of junior high 
school splits. The upper part continues under the name of “regular,” 
and its program and requirements are aimed at college. The lower 
a called general, and its offerings include courses for a variety 
of goals. 

Placement in honors requires an IQ of 130 or above “although this 
requirement may be relaxed if the student meets the other require- 
ments.” The other requirements are a history of good study habits, 
emotional and physical stability, achievement test scores above grade 
level in English and math, interest in being in the honors track, and 
approval of parents and principal. If a pupil has not been in honors 
throughout the junior high school grades, even if he gains honors 
track in senior high school, he will not be able to graduate in honors 
track. Credits for honors track graduation begin accumulating as 
far back as eighth grade (foreign language, algebra), and only pupils 
having all 18 in honors track from that grade are eligible to graduate 
as honors. 

Thus, there are probably few pupils moving into honors at this level 
who have not been there before; but there probably are some who 
were in junior high honors who do not continue in that track in senior 
high school. Figures are not available on this point. 

For placement in the regular (college preparatory) track, the IQ 
must be “generally, high normal or above,”’ and achievement must be 
“at least at grade level, particularly in English and math.” Parents 
and nilanipal are supposed to approve the placement. 

For placement in basic in senior high school, the criteria are now 
hazy since Dr. Hansen’s recent ruling concerning which pupils should 
be placed in basic classes. Previously, for any pupil functioning 3 
years or more below grade level, assignment to basic track in senior 
high school was required. ‘The track provides remedial work for 
students with normal potential and basic training for students wit 
htbe educational potential,” Assistant Superintendent John Koontz 
stated. 

Under the Superintendent’s new policy restricting basic track to 
pupils with an IQ under 75, are senior high school pupils with normal 
potential needing remedial work now placed in general track? What 
was the proportion in the past of senior high basic track pupils with 
normal potential? Were the nearly 2,000 who have graduated from 
high school during the past 8 years all normal remedial pupils, or did 
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some of the educable mentally retarded make it all the way? From 
what senior high schools have basics graduated? 

Placement in the general track follows no descriptive criteria. All 
pupils who are not eligible for honors, regular, or basic tracks are auto- 
matically general track pupils. (The important sorting in this track 
is for homogeneous groups for each section of each course, a kind of 
tracking within the track by subject.) 

At present, achievement tests and ability tests are given only in 
11th grade during the senior high years. In late April to early May, 
the top tracks all take the ‘Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 
(STEP), level 2A and 2B,” the same type they took in ninth grade. 
The ability test is the same type (SCAT) as that taken in ninth grade. 
The basic pupils again take a Stanford test, this time the Advanced 
Partial Battery, form W, revised, and again the TOGA ability test, 
this one for grades 9 to 12. (Last spring, 428 11th-grade basic 
pupils took the tests.) 

Cross tracking, or taking courses in a track outside that to which 
a pupil is assigned, is possible in senior high school, according to 
official policy. The only requirement for doing so. is that the pupil 
must be “qualified” and have the approval of the principal. What 
part, if any, that IQ and achievement scores are supposed to have in 
judgments about whether a pupil is ‘‘qualified”’ for cross tracking is 
not clear. Until 1963-64, teachers, counselors, and principals had 
available not only midyear 9th grade achievement (Stanford) test and 
ability (California) scores, but October, 10th grade achievement (Lowa) 
scores, October, 11th grade ability (SCAT) scores, and October, 12th 
grade achievement (lowa) scores. Now, presumably, with fewer 
standardized tests in senior high school, cross tracking is based more 
on teacher-counselor-principal judgment. 

Since the track system began, changes from one brand of test to 
another, use of one brand of test at one level and a different one with 
an entirely different scoring system at another level, plus changes in 
testing schedule, has caused a certain blurring of the facts as to the 
progress of a class, or the academic standing of a class now, relative 
to a class that experienced fewer years, or no years, of tracking. It 
would be troublesome, to say the least, to try to make an accurate, 
defensible comparison between the graduating class this year, for 
example, and the track system’s first graduating class in 1957. Dr. 
Hansen, apparently recognizing this, last spring ordered special testing 
by the same tests and in the same grades used 10 years ago for a 
10-year comparison. 

Senior class 1965, tracks 1, 2, and 3 pupils now have in their record 
“orade level’? scores from elementary metropolitan tests, “grade 
level” scores from 8th grade Stanford tests, “percentile” scores from 
9th grade Iowa tests, and “percentile band”’ scores from the 11th 
grade Sequential tests. [Basic pupils now seniors have “grade level’’ 
scores all the way, from Stanford tests.| Has such a variety been a 
help or a hindrance to an overloaded counselor trying to make a 
placement judgment. or a cross-tracking judgment? Does such a 
variety make for more, or less, accuracy in placement judgment? Is 
the “percentile band”’ score, which gives two numbers ‘‘between which 
the pupil’s ‘true’ score will probably lie’ usable in a track system 
whose criteria are expressed in terms of “‘grade level’’? 
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These questions are even more pertinent when considered in the 
light of a recommendation from the staff of New York’s “Higher 

orizons’’ program for culturally depressed children: ‘“Testing to 
measure growth in subject areas x ba utilize not only the same test 
but the same form of the test when the elapsed period is a year or 
more.” 

Achievement scores of District of Columbia schoolchildren, to 
have much meaning and significance to the community, would need 
to be presented in much more detail than they are. Citywide medians 
by grades tell very little of the story the community needs to know 
for understanding the nature, location, size of problems, and what 
needs to be done in terms of more money, more staff, more materials, 
more special programs. 

Test scores grade by grade would mean more if they were given for 
groups of similar schools. It would be possible then to see whether 
the gap between poverty area pupils and other areas was closing, 
widening, or staying the same. Scores would mean more if given in 
terms of how many children were deficient in reading and arithmetic. 
A description of the condition of the children producing sueh scores 
and the condition of their facilities, would be helpful to community 
understanding. At least sample groups of class scores could be given 
to show gains or losses over previous years. Trends could be pointed 
out. Important factors, such as the proportion of newcomers, their 
performance compared to longtime pupils would help explain some 
of the pressures against the year’s scores, and the effectiveness of 
the District of Columbia program. 

Such detailed figures and studies would help to clear away many 
suspicions, now apparent on various sides. School test score statistics 
when offered, are so general, or blurred, or offered on such noncom- 
parable bases that they serve only to puzzle, not enlighten. 


THE IQ TEST 


Much criticism has been leveled at the self-administered verbal 1Q 
test as an accurate measure of ability for ability grouping. To be 
self-administered, a test must be read and responded to in verbal 
terms within a time limit. Pupils who do not read well score poorly 
on them. Experience in many school systems has also shown that as 
a “low ability” pupil moves into higher grades, his verbal IQ score is 
apt to decline; his deficiencies are accumulative. 

Various educational experiments in the past decade, all trying to 
find ways to raise the “horizons” of culture-bound pupils, have 
agreed that innate ability cannot be assumed to be absent when it 
fails to show up on a verbal IQ test. It is more accurate, they say, to 
measure with nonverbal tests. The 1960 report of the ‘Higher 
Horizons” program in New York remarked: 

The SRA nonverbal test of intelligence * * * seems to have definite value in 
this (culturally depressed) community. (Added to the verbal test) it rounds out 
the picture of a student’s potentialities. Where it is high and the verbal score is 
low, there is likely to be latent ability * * *. A program which provides en- 
couragement, enrichment, and motivation can reverse the trend towel a declin- 
ing IQ score as the pupil moves into higher grades. 

A recent program, and one closely related to District of Columbia 
pupils, also indicates that “ability” in culturally depressed pupils 
is present but not measurable by the Otis IQ test used in Washington 
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schools. At the Lorton Youth Center for Delinquent Boys, where 
90 percent of the boys are District of Columbia school dropouts, 
nonverbal Beta tests produced a range of 71 to 118 IQ in a group 
of boys who had scored 50 to 110 on the Otis verbal test. It is 
striking that the bottom pupil’s score rose over 20 points in the 
nonverbal test. 

Special reading programs with this group (and with another de- 
linquent group in another program at National Training Center) 
demonstrated that they were quite capable of learning, given methods 
more appropriate for overcoming their problems. The report on 
the Lorton program stated: 

Since ability to achieve more than the average expectancy has been demon- 
strated (by this group) it seems that factors other than lack of intelligence are 
responsible for their underachievement in the public schools. 

Dr. Hansen recently said that, ‘“More refined techniques are being 
used (in Washington) to determine whether children are mentally re- 
tarded or have average ability but perform at the level of mentally 
retarded because of background and other factors.’ If these refined 
techniques include nonverbal tests for all poverty area pupils, they 
may provide a more realistic measure of ability upon which to base 
grouping, teaching methods, and program content. It should be 
remembered, however, that nonverbal tests require much more teacher 
time than “self-administered’”’ verbal tests. 

It is interesting that in the school for pregnant girls in Washington, 
a psychological test measuring ‘“‘ego development” is used. The ques- 
tion arises as to whether such a test for culturally and emotionally 
deprived children might not also be a diagnostic help. The Lorton 
study remarks, for example, that “learning depends on the coopera- 
tion of a ‘reasonable (amount of) ego’.”’ 


POLICY ON ASSIGNMENT OF TEACHERS 


The specific group of children a teacher is given to teach is deter- 
mined in two stages: The first at the assistant superintendent’s level; 
the second at the school principal’s level. 

For elementary schools, the only stated policy about teacher 
assignment is that no more than 70 percent of a school’s teaching 
staff may be temporary (teachers who do not, for a variety of reasons, 
fulfill the exact paper qualifications for a permanent position). There 
is no policy on limits of the proportion of inexperienced (new pro- 
bationary-leading-to-permanent, or new temporary) to experienced 
(long time temporaries, and permanent) teachers. There is no 
policy (although there often is strong verbal suggestion) requiring 
teachers of honors or teachers of basics, or teachers of low achieving 
(normal remedials) groups to acquire special training for these speciali- 
zed jobs, if they don’t already have it. 

In the Board of Education rules, there is no license for elementary 
teachers for the educable mentally retarded, thus no official descrip- 
tion of what their training should include as a minimum. In a re- 
vision of licensing descriptions recently completed by the new head 
of the personnel department, and yet to be considered for adoption 
by the Board of Education, such a license is included; it calls for the 
standard education for elementary teacbing in the District of Colum- 
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bia, except for the inclusion or addition of 6 semester hours (about 
two courses) in the special area. 

Dr. Dorothy Johnson, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Elementary Schools, says appointments of teachers to specific schools 
are made according to vacancies. She personally interviews all the 
persons applying for temporary appointments, a job filling most of her 
summer and part of her school year and requiring her to talk to 
hundreds of applicants. Paperwork for hiring many of these appli- 
cants is handled by her office. Apparently no one else—assistants, 
supervisors, or personnel officials and boards—can be trusted to do 
‘this personnel selection. ; 

“The Personnel Department is currently recommending that Per- 
sonnel handle opening interviews, the Assistant Superintendents 
office a second interview, and Personnel Department handle final 
evaluation and hiring details.” 

There is no stated policy on racial distribution among school staffs. 
There is no stated policy on the right of a teacher to appeal her assign- 
ment if, for ieaaals, she does not want to work in a “tough” neighbor- 
hood with lower class children, or if she finds it a great hardship to 
travel from her home on one side of town to a school on the other. 
There are indications, however, that in practice such appeals are made. 
No data is available, of course, on how many teachers refused their 
assignment by withdrawing from the school system. In general, Dr. 
Johnson said in a recent interview that many white girls come to 
teach in the “tough neighborhoods,”’ that money may be an incentive 
for more teachers to be willing to teach there, that perhaps a Teacher 
Corps (like the Peace Corps, of specially trained and prepared people) 
would be the answer, 

Assignment of a new teacher, as a matter of practice, not stated 
policy, can be to a particular school when the principal of that school 
1as recruited her for a specific vacancy there. 

Policy on all the same points for secondary schools is also not 
stated. There is, and has been since about 1961, in the Board of 
Education rules a license for junior high basic education teachers. 
The description differs from standard description of junior high 
teachers only in its requiring one course in remedial reading and one 
course in remedial scldeaetee Few teachers, it would appear, have 
been licensed under this provision. In the revised licensing proposal 
the description will be 6 semester hours (about two courses) in “the 
special area.” 

Practice in interviewing applicants for secondary school differs 
little from that at elementary school, in that hundreds of quioioei 
and hiring details are handled directly by the Assistant uperin- 
tendent’s office. Usually, applicants are also interviewed by super- 
visors of the subject areas. 

Once a teacher arrives at the school to which she has been assigned, 
the principal assigns her to a specific grade, and a specific section of 
that grade if there ismore than one. In large elementary schools 
there may be as many as four or five general track sections of a 
fourth grade, for example, presumably organized in homogeneous 
groups. ‘There also will usually be a separate honors group, and a 
separate basic group. While the Assistant Superintendent’s office 
may suggest what place the teacher should be assigned to, the rules 
of the Board of Education say that the principal shall have authority 
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over pupils and all school employees in the building, and may establish 
and enforce regulations as are reasonable and necessary, provided 
they are not contrary to announced policy of the Assistant Super- 
intendent or Superintendent. 

Since there is no announced policy or written guidelines about 
what kind of classes inexperienced teachers or poor teachers or 
difficult personalities are to be (or not be) assigned to, the handling 
of the problem is dependent on the quality of the judgment of the 
principal, her ability to maintain good relations with members of her 
staff, to persuade, to inspire, to guide and supervise their work. 
In this, he or she is left fairly much alone, since the only supervision 
and authority she is subject to is that of the Assistant Superintendent 
and Superintendent. With 138 schools under 130 principals, the 
Assistant Superintendent of Elementary Schools and her 1 assistant 
(2 temporarily; the second hired by impacted area funds and assigned 
to about 60 schools in the impacted area program) obviously cannot 
provide adequate supervision of principals. The tendency has been 
for the Assistant Superintendent to check in detail those school 
principals whose practices have caused enough tension and complaint 
among teachers and parents of the school that it has come to the 
attention of the Assistant Superintendent. 

Teacher assignment practices in the elementary schools varies from 
principal to principal, but appear to fall into three main categories: 

(1) Assign the most effective academic teachers to the best academic 
classes. One result of this policy is that in some schools, an honors 
group may keep the same teacher 3 years. Another is that lower 
achieving academic classes may be ‘assigned less effective teachers. 
Complaints have been expressed that this means the pupils with the 
most academic problems and the least effective teacher have little 
chance to improve. In a poverty area school, where many basic 
class or remedial teachers are needed, while some classes may get 
teachers with some special training, many others will get the newest, 
or poorest, or those out of favor with the principal. 

(2) Assign a grade or a section of a grade to a good teacher one 
year and a less effective teacher the next. 

(3) Seek volunteers for “hard” classes, persuade other teachers 
who have the right personalities and attitudes to take such classes, 
and aggressively seek specialized training for all of them. 

That a number of elementary principals in recent years especially 
have been following the last practice and are encouraged by the adminis- 
tration is indicated by a comment in the February 1964 report of the 
Council for Exceptional Children: 

More than 80 percent (of 154 responding to a questionnaire sent to 350 teachers 
of basic classes) said they are teaching educable mentally retarded classes by 
choice and desire to remain. Their reason was that they found teaching in 
these classes “rewarding and stimulating.”’ 

The report also says that over half of the responding teachers were 
temporary, and that 90 percent said they had had training for teaching 
basic classes. 

This training, however, was evaluated as highly inadequate by the 
Council, indicating that despite all efforts, not enough is being done 
to prepare the teachers for their task. The group of teachers in this 
survey represents less than half those believed to be teaching basic 
classes in 1963-64. The Council commented that ‘neither a list 
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of teachers nor the number of basic classes seemed to be a matter 
of record.” It should be noted that the elementary basic track has 
had a supervising director since about 1961. 

In secondary schools, the practices of principals in assigni 
teachers follow the same general lines. Principals follow their own 
inclinations in the absence of written policy or guidelines from the 
top. In buildings where the principals assign the best academic 
teachers to the best academic classes, there are often complaints that 
morale of the teachers in “low general’ and basic classes is poor, and 
that as subject specialists trained to teach a standard, average group 
of pupils, they often resist regearing themselves to teach elementary 
skills and a very simplified version of literature, mathematics, or 
history. In buildings where a teacher is given a class in each track, 
the complaint is that she is called upon to prepare four or five separate 
lessons each day, acting as a specialist to teach honors, regular, general, 
and basie groups. The secondary schools have had a director of 
special education only since 1963 and a salary in regular budget for 
it since 1964. 

In connection with teacher assignment, the question should be 
posed: What kind of teacher has been found to be the most effective 
with slow learners and remedials in poverty areas? Experience in 
special projects to help a slum child succeed in school say that the 
teacher should be (1) someone who wants to do the job; Gventiein 
who is trained as a combination remedial teacher-social worker- 
counselor, and willing to make contact with the families of her pupils. 
Such a specialist, it is generally agreed, should be paid extra for the 
extra training, the extra long day, perhaps the year-round job, and 
the extra physical dangers she is more likely to meet; (3) someone 
who thinks ‘“‘What am I doing wrong?” instead of ‘“What’s wrong with 
these kids?” if there is no progress. 

The basic track has needed a corps of at least 500 such teachers since 
its start. A little more pay, status as a specialist, recognition of the 
significance of the work they elected to do, a crash training program 
by experts, the expectation of helpful supervision and guidance on the 
job might have called forth from the school personnel and the com- 
munity enough to fill the need. An additional inducement might 
have been the expectation of having an aid like those trained recently 
at Roosevelt High School. Volunteering parents, organized by Mrs. 
Mamie Lee, were able, after 8 weeks training, to become aides to teach- 
ers with mentally retarded children. As one teacher commented, 
‘Probably if teachers knew they could have an aide they would volunteer 
to go to : aim schools.” 

Contrary to the needs of the program, however, the administrators 
have been years behind in laying out programs, doing research on 
methods, training teachers, orienting principals, and getting addi- 
tional personnel and materials. 


PROGRAM 


Between the time the track system was adopted in spring 1956 and 
began operation in fall of that year, there were only a few weeks to 
work out specific programs for 10th graders divided into four differing 
curriculums. In the next years, as the track system spread through- 
out all levels, curriculum plans and guides from the school leader- 
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ship stayed behind the sorting of pupils into tracks needing special 
differentiated programs. The task of adjusting the general program 
of the past to four distinct levels of instruction fell for the most part 
upon the teachers in the classroom. 

A two-man curriculum department organized in 1957 grew to three 
(with three clerks) in 1964 with the addition of a secondary specialist. 
Committees to work with them to plan and produce specific programs 
were principals and teachers who added this duty to their workload. 

For honors pupils at the secondary level, looking toward top uni- 
versities and colleges, the program problem was minimized by the 
fact that “hard” courses, not required for graduation from honors, 
were the same as before but were now offered in an earlier grade. 
In subsequent years when pupils were prepared by 11th or 12th erade 
to take more advanced courses than had ever been offered, new courses 
in math, foreign language, and science were added to the offerings 
in some schools. To graduate, 18 units were required, 16% of which 
were prescribed. 

For regular track pupils in senior high, also preparing for college 
but at a normal rather than accelerated schedule, the question of 
program content was also minimized. One of the main advantages 
of the tracking plan was to inform students what program would 
meet the growing requirements of the colleges and to require that 
pupils planning to go to college take the needed courses. 'T'o graduate, 
16 units were required, 10% of which were prescribed. 

The most serious problem was uniformity ef course content from 
one school to another. In 1960, all available materials on course 
content were drawn together in a curriculum handbook for the first 
time by the District of Columbia Congress of PT‘A’s. 

The general track, as far as requirements for graduation are con- 
cerned, is comparable to the normal high school situation: 74 units 
prescribed, 8% elective. 

The content of courses for general was affected first, however, by 
removing algebra and geometry as the required math course and offer- 

_faing instead a terminal course ‘General Mathematics.” A general 

‘\track pupil could elect to take algebra in the regular track, but needed 

\ permission from the principal (some of whom did not accept the 
“cross-tracking”’ principle) to do so. In addition, the lab science 
required for graduation was ‘Descriptive Biology” in which lab work 
was deemphasized. As for the required courses in U.S. history and 
U.S. Government, and the 4 years of required English they were 
labeled ‘general track,’ Assistant Superintendent Koontz said in 
1960 that teachers had been instructed that these courses “should 
differ in range and depth from track to track.” Textbooks, he said, 
may or may not differ from track to track. 

The 8% electives allow a general track to take courses available in 

ythe senior high schools that would prepare him for various kinds of 
‘office or service jobs. If he elected to and were permitted to take 
algebra, geometry, 2 years of foreign language, and regular lab science, 
he could also prepare for noncompetitive colleges, according to Assistant 
Superintendent Koontz. To “elect”? a useful Sequence of courses 
that would ‘‘add up to something” as the PTA handbook put it, 
a pupil required knowledge of what was available and made a logical 
sequence. The secondary school counselors, who until 1964-65 were 
mostly carrying heavy workloads, were the source of such information. 
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Sequences for secretarial, retailing, clerical, bookkeeping, and shop 
or home economics, were laid out in 1960 by Assistant Superintendent 
Koontz for the use of counselors and pupils, and published in the 
PTA’s Curriculum Handbook (out of print since 1962), . 

Whether the level of training offered by the business uences 
enables pupils to pass the civil service clerical test, or to qualify for 
jobs in private business is not stated. Other interesting questions 
are what kinds of jobs have general track shop and home economics 
majors found? How many general track pupils were allowed to “elect 
themselves out of a useful education,” graduating without being 
ready for job or further training? How many general track pupils 
took the hybrid general-regular academic course, took the college 
entrance exams, and went on to higher education? 

Criticism of the general track program has been that the meat of 
the courses has been so cut down by teachers following instructions to 
adapt course content in range and depth to the various tracks that 
general track pupils gain too little to enable them to raise achievement 
scores sufficient to move upward in track. Ineligibility for college 
follows, it is claimed. 

The only statistical data available that might indicate that the gen- 
eral track program has been strong enough to produce hi achieve- 
ment and upgrading by some pupils is a summary table of the number 
and percentage of pupils in the four curricula in senior high schools 
from 1958 through 1965-66. It shows that the proportion in regular 
track has gone up steadily from 29 percent in 1958-59 to 36 percent 
at the beginning of this school year. While the slight decline in honors 
would account for 1 percentage point of this gain in regular track, the 
other 6 percent would come for the most part from pupils shifting out 
of general track. 

Another criticism concerns availability of business and shop courses 
in every school. Various shop and home economics opportunities 
are offered only in certain high schools that have the equipment. 
Were pupils who wanted or needed such training transf or 
did they have to be lucky and live in the area of the shop-equipped 
school? Only one regular high school, for example, offers auto me- 
chanics, a very popular course. A further criticism concerns the mar- 
ketable value of some of the shop courses. ‘‘Printing” for example, is 
for the most part learning to hand set type, a skill hardly usable in an 
era of linotypes and lithography. Newly built schools are still 
equipped with machines doing such out-of-date work. 

The basic track program, as was evident from the start, was the 
one where innovations would be most needed. Dr, Hansen has said 
that before the track system, pupils with low IQ’s and far behind other 
pupils in achievement, were called “a-typical,” kept in ungraded 
elementary classes, and taught little beyond childish manual arts. 
There were no such special ss at secondary level. The intention 
of the basic track, Dr. Hansen said, was to provide a program laid 
out in a sequential, developmental order, and to give it su stance with 
remedial reading and arithmetic instruction, and instruction in geog- 
raphy, history, , Stan and the world around them. His outline 
called for instruction in how to hold a job, manage a home, be a eed 
citizen. He believed such a program would hold many pupils of this 
type in school for 12 years, but he expected that at the end of that 
tame, they would be functioning academically at fourth or fifth or sixth 
grade level. 
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Dr. Hansen also prescribed extras for basic pupils—music, drama, 
talking, group playing, art. 

Required academic units for graduation from basic track are 9%, 
2 more than the required units for general track; all the courses for 
the track were labeled ‘Basic’ (basic science, basic arithmetic, basic \ 
U.S. history, etc.) In the senior high school where the progra 
first went into effect, and where it was some years before basic pupils 
arriving there had had a basic remedial program in junior high school, 
numerous secondary teachers oriented to teaching subject matter at 
an advanced level were called upon to teach about 3,000 pupils 16 to 
20 years old in elementary school subjects. Later, when the track 
system was applied to junior high level, many subject matter teachers 
there were asked to teach remedial English (reading) and remedial 
arithmetic often, at primary level, to 3,000-4,500 pupils between 
14 and 17 years old. 

Exactly how long it took to give any kind of guidance (inservice, 
bulletins, teachers meetings) to all the hundreds of teachers needing 
training in how to teach reading and how to teach slow learners gen- 
erally, 1s not part of the data received by this committee, but it seems 
evident that it was a gradual process. Remedial specialists and read- 
ing clinic staffs were small in numbers, and guidance in remedial 
reading for basics in secondary school was their responsibility, not 
that of the curriculum department. In other subjects, guides began 
to be assembled for junior high school in 1962 by the curriculum de- 
partment, and at present there are bulletins for each subject and grade. 
The ninth grade occupational planning course, listed in the program as 
far back as 1960, became available in 1963. 

That program development has been gradual and is still incomplete 
is also indicated by the following: (1) complaints about the basic 
program have increased in volume and intensity during the past 5 
years, with claims that its remedial instruction is ineffective or non- 
existent, its content courses watered to nothing; (2) the report of the 
Superintendent’s All-Level Committee on Basic Education (December 
1963) included in its 12 recommendations for implementing the basic 
track program that ‘‘a planned, sequential, and developmental cur- 
riculum be provided,” implying that the program as it had gone on 
for 7 years had not been any of those; (3) the report of the Council for 
Exceptional Children (February 1964) said, ‘a well developed and 
appropriate curriculum, and curriculum guides from elementary 
through high school (are needed)’’; (4) Dr. Hansen remarked in his 
report of April 1965 (‘“‘No Retreat in the Drive for Excellence’’): 

A special curriculum sequence for retarded underachievers should be organized 
to meet a critical need now being handled on the basis of improvisation. 

Until recently, retarded underachievers had been assigned to the 
basic track for remedial instructions. 

At the elementary level, about 2 years after the track system was 
installed, Dr. Hansen’s ‘‘Amidon”’ curriculum was adopted by the 
elementary principals. Dr. Hansen’s aim was to offer elementary 
children ‘‘more difficult work at an earlier age through more formal 
planning of lessons, consecutive and sequential use of textbooks * * *.” 
Phonetics as a major tool for learning to read, grammar, and 
composition and other ‘“‘basic subjects’? were given emphasis in the 
program. ‘To make clear to teachers and principals how the program 
was structured from junior primary through sixth grade, detailed 


a, 
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“flow charts” were drawn up. The Amidon program was for the 
nearly 95 percent of elementary pupils in the general track. Ele- 
mentary honors is the Amidon program enriched. Teachers and 
principals still plan the enriched program; curriculum charts and 
bulletins are in the process of planning and production, but are not 
yet available. 

Sixth grade achievement scores through 1963-64 show little change 
since the Amidon program was adopted in 1961, as might be expected, 
since there would normally be some delay in visible effects at sixth 
grade level. The 1964-65 sixth grade scores, however, would be 
of children who were in third grade when the Amidon plan began, 
and would be more indicative. Unfortunately, the test given in 
1964-65 is different from that given sixth graders in other years, and 
it is uncertain whether the scores are comparable. Unfortunately 
also, the scores are almost a full grade below those of sixth graders of 
previous years, and more than a full grade below the national norm. 
(These scores do not include basics.) 

Curriculum ‘chart booklets” for the educable mentally retarded 
(another name for basic or special academic) in ungraded elementary 
class, became available in 1963 for reading and arithmetic. As in 
secondary schools, remedial materials and guidance for normal low 
achievers were always the responsibility of the reading and speech 
clinics, not the curriculum departments. 

No data on how teachers handle ungraded basic classes in elemen- 
tary school, or with what results, is available. Basics are not given 
standardized achievement tests by pupil personnel until € six, 
and scores are not made available for study outside the school 
system. 

A curriculum guide for the severally mentally retarded became 


available in fall 1965. 
MATERIALS 


The most essential materials for pupils—textbooks—had been in 
short supply for years, according to parents whose children were 
directly affected, when Dr. Hansen remarked in 1961: “I am, belatedly, 
discovering that this fundamental tool is still not available to each 
pupil in this school district.” A drive for more textbook money has 
through the years increased the regular budget allowance per pupil. 
In addition, a special allotment of about $152,000, to be divided 
among elementary schools, was secured when the Amidon program 
was adopted in 1961, and another the following year of about 
$150,000. 

Then parents and high school pupils brought attention to the fact 
that many secondary school textbooks were so outdated they didn’t 
mention World War II or the atomic bomb or television. Through 
the efforts of then Senator Hubert Humphrey, considerable funds for 
extra purchases were secured in 1963, to be divided among all schools 
for textbooks. 

For 1964-65, additional money totaling $608,000 in “impacted aid”’ 
funds just allowed for the first time, was made available for textbooks 
atalllevels. This would have provided $4.25 for each of the 142,000 
pupils in school, about the price of one book at today’s inflated prices. 

The textbook purchasing routine begins in March when each school 
is told its budget allotment for the next year, a figure based on the 
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previous October enrollment adjusted for expected increases or de- 
creases in each school, multiplied by the per pupil textbook budget 
figure. In April, the requisition list of approved books is sent to each 
principal. He or she is expected to check the school’s inventory of 
books, survey each teacher’s needs for the coming year and what 
books she prefers for filling such needs, then to make out the order 
for submitting during the next 4 to 6 weeks. Elementary schools are 
required to spend all their allotment at that time; secondary schools 
may reserve some money for ordering in October. 

If a school’s order exceeds its budget and the need is justified, re- 
serve emergency funds that have been held out of the total amount 
appropriated for textbooks may be used to supplement. 

Books are ordered direct from publishers in June and July, with 
delivery expected by the time school opens the first week of Septem- 
ber. Upon their delivery, the principal’s office is responsible for 
checking them out, and seeing that each teacher receives her order. 

Until 2 years ago, new schools received no budget for books to equip 
the school. Books from schools that pupils were transferring from 
were expected to send books from their inventory. 

The need for textbooks, accumulated from a long past of skimpy 
budgets and heightened by great increases in pupil population, goes 
beyond the hundreds of thousands of “extra” dollars made available 
in the past 5 years. Accumulated needs in preintegration Negro 
schools in particular would need far more than a per capita share of 
such funds. 

It has been reported that in practice, in some schools the more 
“aggressive” teachers get adequate and appropriate books for their 
pupils, indicating that that systematic and realistic surveying of 
teacher needs is not always carried out. It has also been reported 
that some principals are more aggressive in asking for additional 
books and replacement books and in justifying their need. In addi- 
tion, some teachers have complained that distribution of books 
within their buildings is delayed from 2 to 4 months after the opening 
of school; crayons, paper, and other supplies are often as slow in ar. 
riving in their hands. 

In a recent newspaper story, Ludlow Elementary School was re- 
ported as using battered 1948 textbooks as standard fare until “im- 
pact aid” money this fall provided some Ludlow pupils with their first 
music and science books. In grades two and three, ‘‘We had 5 old 
copies of this and 10 old copies of that,” the principal (new to the 
school in fall 1964) said. The extra Federal funds also brought maps 
and globes and library books. ‘The school had no maps of Africa, 
or modern Asia,” the news report said. 

A recurring question at the Board of Education meetings and in 
PTA groups has been, Are there enough textbooks and funds, regular 
or special, for them or not? Dr. Hansen has answered that any school 
that does not have enough should ask for them. 

A reporter looking into the basic track situation this fall remarked 
that materials vary enormously from class to class and from school to 
school. If the Superintendent would like to know, and not belatedly, 
what the actual classroom situation is, perhaps a report directly from 
the teachers as to what books and materials they have on hand compared 
to what they need, should be a routine matter every October. To 
quote the Council for Exceptional Children, “The fact that books have 
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not been adequately supplied (to basics) is a reflection on the effective- 
ness of supervision.” Ceapeauiaion in a school is primarily the job of 
the principal. . 

Books for basic classes present a special problem. They need to be 
simple, yet of interest to pupils often teenaged who, for the most part, 
live in Negro slums. Reading book characters who are very young, 
fair haired, and living in nice rambler-type houses are inappropriate. 
More books like the Banks Street series are needed. 


POLICIES—-FLEXIBILITY OF THE TRACK SYSTEM 


Flexibility in elementary school should mean some change in num- 
bers in the honors group, especially at the beginning of 5th grade just 
after the whole class has had its first ability and achievement tests in 
the last half of 4th grade. It should also mean that children in basie 
classes—especially in the past when basic classes apparently included 
some normal remedials—are moved into general track; and that in 
general track, pupils are moved into more, or less, demanding sections 
of a grade depending on their achievement. 

Assistant Superintendent Dr. Johnson said in a recent interview 
that in general track flexibility is stressed; upgrading is based on read- 
ing level, tests given by the teacher (printed or teacher-made was not 
specified), child performance, and judgment by the teacher and 
principal. Dr. Hansen told the Hosta of Education in June 1964 that 
school principals test the basic pupils as part of the instructional 
program to determine whether they should be regrouped, replaced, or 
reassigned. Miss Lyons, former Assistant Superintendent, at the 
same meeting said that ‘many’ pupils are taken out of basic classes 
and put in regular classes, and there were children spending half a da 
in basic class and half a day in regular class because they had done basi 
There are no studies or figures available on the point. 

The criticism from the community has been that basic sorting begins 
too early, at kindergarten, first, and second; that original assignment 
is done on principal judgment and perhaps one test months later by 
Pupil Personnel; that no further testing by Pupil Personnel is done for 
basics until near the end of the 6th grade; that children placed in basic 
in primary years had such a poor program and cultural life at the 
school that they had little chance to improve enough to get out of 
basic. The criterion for moving out of basie into general track at 
elementary level is not clear. Presumably it is the same as that at 
junior high level, which as stated by Assistant Superintendent Koontz 
in 1961 is “in general, when the pupil is no more than 2 years below 
grade level’ in achievement. 

At the junior high level, the proportions in each track are noticeably 
different ai elementary school. In the past few years in particular, 
there has been a substantially higher number of junior high basic 
pupils over elementary—as many as 2,000 over a 3-year period, figures 
indicate. How much is downgrading at the time of the shift from 
elementary school to junior high, and how much is downgrading in 
subsequent years would require much data not available. Why the 
downgrading occurred might be found if a study on criteria used b 
individual principals in a junior high-elementary family of sch 
were to be made; if a study on the proportions of remedial normal 
pupils and educable mentally retarded were made; if a study of 
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changes in IQ and achievement scores between 4th and 6th grade 
among general track pupils were made. It has been observed that 
low achievement scores get worse as time passes. 

The same studies should indicate why the overall number of honors 
in junior high compared to the number in elementary school increase 
by about 600 over a 3-year period. Presumably they are upgraded 
from the regular track. 

As for moving within the regular track from one section of a grade 
to another, there is no data. 

The regular track, according to Dr. Hansen, is increased by basics 
who are upgraded during their junior high stay. In the 2 years 1961 
and 1962, he said, 670 basics moved into regular track. Whether 
these were normal remedial pupils, downgraded at the time of the 
shift from elementary to junior high and who pulled up their achieve- 
ment scores enough to move back to the regular track, is not stated. 

Cross-tracking is not permitted in junior high schools. On the 
contrary, pupils are in a “block system,’’ move as a group, attending 
all classes together. . 

At the beginning of the ninth grade, track placement has an impor-\ 
tant bearing on the track status of graduation from senior high school. | 
Unless a regular track student moves into honors by that time, he will | 
uot have time to accumulate all 18 honors units required for gradua- | 
tion, and even if he does he will have to work extra hard. The same | 
is generally true for basics, moving up into general track. To grad- 
uate from a track, a pupil must have taken all—not just a majority— 
of his required courses in that track. A student would need to know 
this in the seventh and eighth grades in order to have time to improve 
sufficiently to be upgraded in track. a 

Placement changes occurring when senior high school counselors’ 
and principals sort the arriving 10th graders is not available. The 
overall number of senior high honors pupils (1,075 in 1963-64) com- 
pared to junior high numbers is about 600 less. The overall number 
of senior high basics (1,760 in 1963-64) compared to junior high 
numbers is much less—about half. Whether their numbers are lower 
because many are upgraded to general track at the shift into senior 
high is not available. In his 1964 report on the track system, Dr. 
Hansen said 351 basics were upgraded during 2 years (1961 and 1962). 

In general, the proportion of basic pupils to pupils in other senior 
high tracks has declined steadily from 22.6 percent in 1958—59 to 
7.8 in 1965-66, while numbers in general and regular track together 
have risen about the same amount. 

Upon entering the senior high school, there is for a majority of 
pupils a change in track, but it has nothing to do with flexibility. The 
top part of the junior high regular track continues as regular, while 
the remainder goes back to its old elementary track name, “‘general.”’ 
During the 3 years of senior high school, probably some of these pupils 
move back up to regular, and some down to basic. Detailed figures 
are not available. Dr. Hansen says in his book, however, that in 
“typical year’ 1960-61, 5 percent of the senior high enrollment moved 
from one track to another, and that 2.8 percent of this movement 
was upward. 

Cross-tracking is a feature of the senior high school track, but not 
all principals permit it, according to Dr. Hansen. ‘High school 
administrators,” he says in his book The Four-Track Curriculum in 
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Today’s High Schools, “tend toward individuality in management, 
resist pressures from the central administrative office, and make their 
schools self-contained and self-governing principalities.’ How many 
and which of the District of Columbia senior high schools do not 
permit cross-tracking is not stated. It is also not known if refusal to 
allow cross-tracking prevents the general track student from following 
a “humanities academic sequence” or “‘scientific academic sequence” 
outlined as possible for them by Assistant Superintendent Koontz in 
he PTA Curriculum Handbook. Cross-tracking in these two aca- 
demic sequences is required since there are no foreign language, 


‘algebra, and geometry courses offered at less than regular track level. 


How many general track pupils follow either of these two suggested 
academic sequences would make an interesting study. 

Policy from the superintendent allows pupils to take courses in a 
track other than his own “if he is qualified, and if the principal 
approves.” The first step would necessarily be recommendation by 
a counselor or teacher that the pupil’s test scores, IQ, and grades 
qualify him to take a harder course in a specific subject. The prin- 
cipal’s permission might or might not be in the nature of a rubber- 
stamp. The individual record of the pupil is supposed to be reviewed 
at least twice a year by counselor pe teacher, with a view toward 
upgrading whenever feasible. In senior high schools where counselors 
with little clerical aid have handled the records of several hundred 
pupils, including seniors applying for college, there is some question 
whether reviewing of every senior high pupil’s record was possible. 
Detailed figures on how much cross-tracking takes place each year 


are not available. 
THE BASIC TRACK 
POVERTY CONNECTION 


Washington, D.C. has 138 elementary schools housing 
pupils. A high proportion of them arrived in the city during f 
5 years; many of the new arrivals were Negroes from the farms and 
small towns of the South. Most of them have settled in the inner 
city where housing is old and shabby, unwanted by good income 
families. They joined vast neighborhoods of poor families very much 
like themselves—sometime-workers, demi-families, both parents work- 
ing, adults with grade school education, people used to low elass life. 

These grade schools feed into nearby junior and senior high schools 
where the median annual family income, according to one stud 
(Dr. Elias Blake, Jr., Howard University) is as low as $3,872. This 
means, of course, that half the families have less than $3,872. It is 
almost axiomatic that the lower the income level of the hich school, 
the larger the number of pupils working at basic track level. In the 
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‘Shaw School alone, 35 percent are in the basic track. 


The District of Columbia is not unique in the size of its poverty- 
hobbled population. Every big city has the same look. The problem 
has grown steadily as the Nation has become an urban society. It 
has been estimeted that in 1950, 1 in 10 urban schoolchildren was 
“underprivileged”; in 1960, it was 1 in 3; in 1970, it will be 1 in 2, 
unless something is done to halt, contain, reverse the trend. 

The poverty program is based on the assumption that something 
can be done about the poor, that the gap between them and the non- 
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poverty families can be narrowed, that the reasons for their poverty 
are not simply that they are hopelessly stupid and therefore will be 
with us always. The educational assumption of the poverty program 
is that poor people, including those who might appear to be slightly 
brain damaged (experts agree it is difficult to tell what is physical 
brain impairment and what is “experience damaged”’) are capable of 
bemg taught to read and write and function at a higher level than 
many have hitherto believed, and that for the sake of the whole 
society, they must be so trained. School is no longer a privilege to be 
taken or left alone, but an absolute necessity for the peaceful opera- 
tion of our society. Without the training of 12 years if not 12 erades, 
individuals are not equipped to contribute and share. They become 
deadweight and a source of expensive, sometimes violent, trouble. 
One dropout male, or female, who becomes dependent on welfare can 
cost the productive citizens in cash at least $50,000 for maintenance 
at poverty-level during a lifetime of 70 years. If he loses control of 
himself and lands in an institution, the cost is multiplied. 

More and more during the past decade, evidence has accumulated 
that lack of physical brain power accounts for only part of the educa- 
tional problems of the poor. They may be more hobbled and fenced 
in by the culture they live in than slow. Now the Federal Govern- 
ment is beginning to offer the money to pay for putting to use new 
proven methods, for devising still more methods, and for breaking 
away from the attitudes and assumptions of the past to change their 
lives. 

The size of the problem in Washington is the sum total of the basic 
track and a large part of the general track pupils. One authority 
says 60 percent of the District of Columbia school population is 
culturally deprived, with serious language and reading deficiencies. 
The immediate pressure of the problem is 18,000 dropouts during the 
past 5 years and more expected in the next 5 years—young people 
with such educational and personality disabilities that hardly any 
employer can make use of them, even if he tries. 


DROPOUTS 


A dropout is a young person who sometime after passing his 16th 
birthday quits school and does not graduate. He is not a discharge 
who has left the District of Columbia school system for another, or 
to go to evening school or rehabilitation center, or who is ‘“unlocated, 
unknown, has left city, or didn’t pay tuition.” 

Who are the District of Columbia school dropouts? School sta- 
tistics do not say. Dropout figures are not made track by track, 
or even grade by grade. An educated guess would be that they are 
the least successful pupils, and that these are found in the basic and 
“low” general tracks. 

Thus the dropout is one of the main targets for any educational 
program to fight poverty. His condition educationally, physically, 
socially, psychologically is the very description of poverty. 

At 16 or better, however, the distortion by poverty calls for so 
much undoing and redoing, and his cooperation is so uncertain, aid 
and hope for change may not make much impression. His real need 
was for a predropout attention 10 years earlier when he was small, 
directable, and had a smaller collection of habits or experiences from 
an all-poverty daily life. 
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After 16, the child must be dealt with as an independent adult, 
which he usually is in low-income families. He is no longer directl 
controllable by a parent, if he has one; he is “bi pistes to work” 
and ‘“‘get out of the house’, and the law that children must go to 
school does not apply to him any more. 

At this point, the urban community is asking the young adult who 
wants money and whose family needs more money, to volunteer to 
spend his time sitting quietly in an often unappealing room, where 
what goes on is mostly very, very boring to him. It is also a 
oftentimes where he feels the adult in charge of his success or failure 
doesn’t like him, doesn’t like having to stay in the same room with 
him and others like him. He is asked to volunteer to try to read 
words and write words he knows he can’t, and then to be told on 
every report that he’s no good. He knows that already. He’s heard 
that every day at home for years. 

Why bother to volunteer to do this school business when he doesn’t 
have to? Why go to all the trouble of getting up, waiting in the cold 
or rain for a bus, sitting, listening to a dull old teacher, and knowing 
you're not going to get anything more today than you did yesterday? 
Real life on the street has a lot more payoff and is far more interesting. 
There a man can be somebody if he acts tough. There he can be 
competent when the premium is on ingenuity and action, not words, 
It’s only weaklings hb keep on going to school. Of course, the big 
trouble with being competent in real life on the streets is that there’s 
not much money in it. If only there were a way to make street skill 
bring in a good income. Some say there is away. Do a job on some 
well-heeled slob. 


IMPORTANCE OF DROPOUT PROBLEM AND SOLUTION 


Why is the battle to keep pupils in school so important? 

Statistically, they are the group from which more problems and 
crime come than from any other. 

Employers do not like to hire dropouts. In Washington, where 
most Aint are Negroes, this is particularly true. If they drop out 
before becoming 18, when they may work without a work permit, their 
employment problems are increased, for it is hard to find a job for a 
relatively more immature, unskilled, inexperienced person. 

As for crime, an indicative figure comes from Lorton Reformatory. 
There, 90 percent of the inmates are District of Columbia dropouts; 
95 percent are Negroes. Chances of a dropout getting into trouble 
with the law have been estimated as being 10 times higher than for a 
_ high school graduate. For one thing, he is on the streets for several 
, years, unemployed, while the graduate is employed in the school 
routine. 

Probably, too, the dropouts marry earlier and have more children, 
thus increasing, as well as perpetuating, the problem for another 
generation of citizens. 

Almost certainly, the biggest proportion of dropouts in the District 
of Columbia are from the basic track and lower section of the general 
track. The work to reach the dropouts, then, falls upon the shoulders 
of the teachers and administrators, principals who sort pupils into 
these groups, who plan a program that is, hopefully, relevant to their 
problems, and who carry the program out. It is to be hoped, since 
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it is, clearly, absolutely essential, that these teachers will be specialists, 
even experts at their job—not merely teachers who, not being fit or 
with too little status for other “better” jobs, have this job dropped 
in their laps. 

HOW MANY DROPOUTS NOW? 


A summary chart from the District of Columbia schools shows that 

'{ during the past 5 years 18,000 pupils left school after they became 16 

years old and before they graduated. At the present rate, city street 

life will see the addition of about 5,000 a year between now and 1970. 

The 1964-65 annual rate is 9 percent of the total school population 

grades 7 through 12, including vocational schools, calculated on the 
| basis of the school figures. 

Has the track system had any effect on the proportion of dropout- 
prone pupils who actually drop out? “ 

Whether the track system alone is responsible for the change, it 
appears certain that a change has taken place. A larger percentage 
of pupils are staying in school now than were staying 10 years ago, 
and more are staying than were staying 5 years ago. 

School system figures invite erroneous conclusions. The figures” 
available do not give ‘chances of” a ninth grader or seventh grader to 
graduate, and in graduating totals or “holding power’ percentages 
leave out vocational high schools. Calculations about the percentage 
of a ninth grade class that graduates reflects none of the factors that 
could make the class larger or smaller in the course of 4 years. 
Data is split between two charts, with the starting year and ending 
year different for each. 

Thus some observers, looking at the available raw figures of grad- 
uates and the actual count of dropouts over the past 5 years have 
declared that the dropout rate is 53 percent. Even if this were true, 
it would have to be added that this is better than the picture in 1956 
when the track system began. : 

In order to give a more nearly accurate figure for present chances 
for graduation or dropout, much effort has been made here to put the 
various available school statistics together. The calculation will be 
given in some detail, if for no other reason than to show the complexity 
of finding such a figure. It should be understood that the method 
followed is necessarily the rough estimate, since available data 
though indicative, are incomplete; on holdbacks there are no data 
and for that one factor a reasonable asumption must be made. 

Official school chart ‘‘Fall Memberships in Grades 10, 11, and 12 as 
Related to the Corresponding Fall Membership in Grade 9 in Earlier 
Years” says: 


ee 


If all pupils had remained in school, the 12th grade membership (of the group) 
would have remained the same * * * but for various reasons the 12th grade 
figure is (Smaller). 

Analysis of charts on discharges and newcomers indicate that the , 
size of the 12th grade would not be the same, but would be larger. ‘ 
A rough estimate of the newcomers for class X in 9th grade in 1961-62 
is 1,340, while that for discharges is 764 over 4 years. Thus the class 
size would increase by about 500 for a total of 7,493 potential gradu-/  \ 
ates. The factor of holdbacks probably would not affect this number 
significantly since holdbacks are both coming in and leaving the class, 
the one probably canceling out the numerical effect of the other. 
There are no statistics on this factor, as has been noted. 
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_ At this point, dropouts over the 4 years can either be roughly 
calculated from the Peoden count given in a school chart, or from 
the difference between the estimated adjusted class X number of 
“potential graduates” and the number of 1965 graduates in both regular 
and vocational high schools. By the first method, numerical count 
of dropouts in regular and vocational senior high schools given in a 
school system chart during the period class X was moving through 
three grades is 7,838. Roughly estimating, class X moving across 
that period when the annual rate of dropouts was rising a point or 
two, and when the somewhat smaller sizes of the groups ahead 
probably balanced off the somewhat larger sizes of the groups behind, 
could be expected to pick up its equal share. That would be 2,613. 
In addition, class X dropouts in ninth grade would probably be at 
least one-third of the 1961-62 count for junior high schools, or 394. 
Actually this is a low estimate since amch grade probably has more 
dropouts than other junior high school grades because more pupils 


/arrive at age 16 in that grade. (Dropout count is not available 


grade by grade.) otal for dropouts when estimated this way is 


* 3,007, and the dropout rate, using the adjusted class X class size, 


* 


is 40 percent over the 4-vear period. 

Calculating dropouts by the second method will tend to check this 
figure for accuracy. This is particularly desirable since estimates 
have been a part of the calculations. By subtracting the actual 
regular senior high school and vocational 1965 graduates from the 
adjusted class X potential graduates figure, the number of dropouts 
is 2,768 (7,463 adjusted base minus 4,735 actual graduates). The 
rate over the 4-year period is 36.4 percent. 

(The rate probably would not be altered by class X members who 
may graduate after an extra year or two, The number of such post- 
1965 pupils is probably balanced off by the number in 1965’s 
graduating group who were held back from previous classes. The 
1965 graduate figure, after all, does include graduates from the STAY 
program, made up of dropouts of years back.) 

The conclusion is that the 9th through 12th grade dropout rate 
lies somewhere between 36.4 and 40 percent. Grade by grade dropout 
figures would help pinpoint the correct figure. 

Vocational schools are included in the calculations because class X, 
or any class, sends a certain number of its members to them, some 
pupils at the end of the ninth grade and more during the next 3 years 
who transfer from the regular high schools. 

A pupil’s chance to graduate are of course lessened when considered 
from the seventh or eighth grade instead of the ninth grade. In 
seventh, few except longtime holdbacks could reasonably be expected 
to reach age 16. In eighth, more would be eligible of the dropout 
prone type in particular. These numbers Wout’ certainly increase 
the dropout rate from seventh through twelfth to a few points above 
the 36.4 percent—40 percent range for ninth through twelfth. 


ATTEMPT AT COMPARISON WITH OTHER YEARS 


In his book ‘“The Four-Track Curriculum in Today’s High Schools,”’ 
Dr. Carl Hansen presents a chart showing what percentage of a ninth 
grade class made it to the beginning of regular senior high school 
twelfth grade. Of course this is not comparable to the calculations 
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in the study here based on percentage of ninth graders graduating 
from twelfth in both regular and vocational high schools. Ninth 
grade in particular must be included since so many pupils arrive at 
age 16 in that grade. 

However it is worthwhile to consider “holding power” figures. 

They show that between 1953 and 1957, the percentage of a class 
count in ninth grade (unadjusted for increases and decreases during 
the next 3 years) who would be starting 12th grade 3 years later de- 
creased from 56.6 to 48.2. Those who left were transfers to other 
systems and other types of discharges, and dropouts. Then, each 
year from 1957 through 1963, the percentage present at the beginning 
of the 12th grade increased. By 1959 it was about the same as jt 
had been in 1953, in 1963 it had gone to 64 percent, nearly 7% points 
beyond 1953, nearly 16 points beyond 1957. 

These figures pertain to the school system as a whole. The addi- 
tional comparison of Negro pupils who stayed in school from ninth 
to the beginning of 12th is more striking, especially in view of the 
fact that the proportion of Negro pupils increased from 60 percent 
in 1953 to 85 percent in 1963. Dr. Hansen’s chart shows that in 
1953 less than half the ninth grade count of Negroes stayed through 
the 11th grade. By 1956, just as the track system was starting, 
only 40 percent stayed. Two years later, the picture was back to 
the 1953 level, and in the next 5 years it improved by another 13 
ee to 63.3 percent, less than a point below the school system’as a 
whole. 

(It must be remembered again that in all these percentage calcula- 
tions, the ninth grade base figure has not been adjusted for increases 
or decreases over the 3-year period, and that the “missing”? pupils 
at the beginning of the 12th grade include both discharges and 
dropouts.) en 

While these are not graduation figures, they are certainly significant. 
It should be noted that numerically the school population increased 
from 1956 through 1963; with most of the increase attributable to 
Negro migrants from Southern and Middle Atlantic States. Thus 
the numbers of people the percentages represent in the past 5 years 
are substantially higher than the numbers of people before then. 

Dr. Hansen believes it was his four-track organization of the school 
program that changed a downward trend to an upward trend, and 
that the pupils most benefited were the underprivileged N egroes in 
the lower tracks. 

The “holding power”’ figure of 66.9 percent for 1964-65 is based on 
the number of regular senior high school graduates relative to 10th- 
grade figures 3 years before, again unadjusted for plus and minus 
factors. At the same time, the dropout chart shows a slight fluctua- 
tion upward in numbers during the past 2 years at regular high-school 
level. This apparent discrepancy is not explained. 

The dropout chart also shows a steady though slight annual increase 
at junior high school level, from 4.4 in 1961-62 to 5.9 percent in 
1964-65. When considered, however, against the growing proportion 
and growing numbers of low-income pupils who entered the system 
during that period, such a small increase in dropout rate may well 
mean that District of Columbia schools are holding the line in relation 
to the increased intensity of the educational needs pressuring it. 


\ 
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How does the “holding power” picture in Wasington pay a with 
other cities? ‘Holding Power Rate of 18 Large School Systems’’ 
(Nov. 22, 1965) indicates that Washington is doing better than 
Chicago, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Boston, New York, and Detroit; 
about the same as San Francisco, Cleveland, and Buffalo; and not 
as well as Dallas, New Orleans, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, Houston, and Seattle. ‘The latter two claim the best 
holding power—between 77 and almost 82 percent of 10th graders 
eventually graduate. 


BASIC TRACK AND THE EDUCATIONALLY NEEDY 


When the track system was adopted in 1956, the basic track seemed 
to hold out a promise for special help for the pupils at the bottom of 
the educational ladder. After 8 years, many o ers in the com- 
munity have expressed their disillusionment, and openly, loudly doubt 
that the promise can be fulfilled through the mechanism of a basic 
track. Dr. Hansen on the other hand says “more pupils are staying 
in school longer than ever before in the history of the city.’’ He points 
out that nearly 2,000 basic track pupils have graduated in 8 years, 
pupils he believes would have dropped out had the basic track program 
not existed. 

After being increasingly pressured 2 years or more, however, 
Dr. Hansen has recently acknowledged several shorteomi of the 
past workings of the basic track. First, until this fall, Bt was 
widespread confusion as to what type of pupils the basic track was 
limited to. On many oceasions, ineluding his April 1965. report, 
Dr. Hansen has said that basic classes were exclusively for mentally 
retarded children “and always had been.’ But this fall Dr. Hansen 
acknowledged that prior to that time, basic classes in fact ineluded 
both mentally retarded pupils and normal low achievers. Actually, 
such practice has been the stated poliey from Assistant Superintendent 
John Koontz from the beginning of the track system. In the PTA 
Curriculum Handbook (1960 and 1961), he stated, “It is required 
that students who are functioning 3 years or more below grade level 
be assigned to basic track.” '! Purposes of the track were listed as 
‘““(1) remedial, (2) to prepare students of limited educational potential 
for a useful life.’ For a while in the early track years, there was 
even a separation of the basic track into basic I (retarded), and basic 
II (low achievers), at both elementary and junior high levels. 

(It might be noted here that “crash testing” of pupils assigned by 
principals to basic track was started as a regular part of the annual 
testing routine in fall 1963, Board of Education minutes for May 
1964 (p. 29) disclose. It means that every September, the Depart- 
ment of Pupil Personnel puts aside other work and places its 
attention and resources on this group, according to the former di- 
rector who instituted the ‘“‘crash-testing’”’ routine.) 

The question at the moment has shifted from ‘‘Who is supposed to 
be in basic track and who is really there?” to ‘Where are the pupils 
removed from basic to be placed, and what kind of program will there 
be in actuality for them?” . 

The second shortcoming the Superintendent has acknowledged is 
related to these questions. In his April 1965 report, Dr. Hansen re- 

1 PTA Curriculum Handbook, 1961, 
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marked, ‘‘A special curriculum sequence for retarded underachievers 
(formerly in basic track) should be organized to meet a critical need 
now being handled on the basis of improvisation.”’ This is a fairly 
clear indication that a program for remedial pupils, that large group 
whose reasons for failure to learn have been shown by many experi- 
ments to be tied to their cultural background, is not much if any more 
developed now than it was 8 years ago. The need of these pupils is 
still critical; the program is still being improvised by the teachers. 

As for the educable mentally retarded now left in the basic track, 
the adequacy of the program is also uncertain. Dr. Hansen has not 
said anything on this point. One of the recommendations of his 
‘“‘All-Level Committee on Basic Education’? (December 1963) was 
that “a planned, sequential, developmental curriculum be provided.”’ 
Thus far, no such program has been made available (see section on 
program). 

Available figures comparing test scores of basics in recent years to 
those of earlier show substantial gains in ninth graders for 1961 and 
1962, and a falling back since then. Eleventh grade scores for 1964 
of essentially the same group tested in ninth grade in 1962-63 show 
little growth in the intervening years. 


Basics, 9th grade 


1964-65 
Stanford achievement tests, intermediate 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 Stanford 
interme- 
diate II 
Paracrap mum Cali Cases. soe os eee eee 4.3 5.4 5.4 4.7 4.2 
Wordimeaning s+ ewes 2 eS SES 4.7 5.5 5.5 5.0 4.1 
ACD AOTeTe de AMINO meee = 2m ee ee Sere 4.8 5. 5 5.5 a es ee as oe ee 
Arithmetic comprehension__--_-...-.-___-_ 6.1 5.8 5.7 5.1 4.8 
INSP MAINE OEY OY OMOEA ee | ee ee ee eee ee 14.4 
PATIGHeMHeLIC|CON CED US aaa ee te wee enna eee eeeenle £2 dfs Aa eee er ee ee EE 14,9 


1 1964-65 only. 
Grade 11.8 basie (tests in 11th given first time, 1964). 


Stanford, advanced: 


PARROT AMM COMIN = sees eee eek me ee eee em eee Boe ee Re nes ee Sa ee Bae Re 5.4 
PANIC HIN CTC COUMDECHEMSIOT = af ea a menses SE Te SEITE Se pers ys a ae ea ae 22 a oot eee ae 5.4 
FAR IGHTOLIC CON CODES Meee memes ee eee Ne ee ek See ee ee sheen sae Ce 6.0 
ATitbimmeticrap plication -- 2 2-22 Sa ose oe ne eae enone ae Sere eee ee ea eae 6.0 


The time where ‘‘a planned, sequential, developmental curriculum’’ 
is most needed is at elementary and junior high levels. If the basic 
pupil ever makes it to the 10th grade, at least he has an opportunity 
there to take business courses that might enable him to do simple 
office work. These courses have been very popular with senior high 
school basics of the past (proportion of mentally retarded to normal 
remedials unknown). 

The third shortcoming of the basic track acknowledged by Dr. 
Hansen is its use as a dumping ground for various kinds of disciplinary 
misfits. In his book ‘“The Four Track Curriculum in Today’s High 
Schools” (1964), Dr. Hansen quotes one source as saying that public 
schools in general have about 2 percent of “hard core disciplinary 
problems.” Dr. Hansen then adds (p. 127), “Some local observers 
claim that the basic track is used as a dumping ground for problem 
cases, and that this causes rebellion.” (Is the implication here that 
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basic track placement upsets a pupil so much he becomes even more of 
a discipline problem?) ‘This claim,” Dr. Hansen says, “is in part 
justified because principals are often desperate about what to do with 
severe disciplinary problems.’”’ Whether in some schools such dis- 
ciplinary problems have been pours together or scattered in with 
the mentally retarded and the low achievers is not indicated, except 
by a few principals, who say they do not. 

The fourth shortcoming of the basic track which Dr. Hansen has 
recently acknowledged is the inadequacy of the tests for children 
whose leaiithe problems are more eultegal than lack of ability. At 
the time of the news this fall concerning the “crash testing” of basics 
when over 800 of nearly 1,300 were removed from basie because they 
were judged to be low achieving average pupils instead of mentally 
retarded, Dr. Hansen remarked that “more refined techniques are 
now being used to tell the difference” between the mentally slow and 
the culturally hobbled. The type of testing was not described. 
Critics have complained for years that the usual IQ and achievement 
tests alone were not accurate in evaluating pupils from a poverty 
environment. Whether the “more refined techniques” will be used 
to evaluate general track pupils from the slums was not made clear 
by Dr. Hansen. 

The fifth shortcoming of the basic track was acknowledged by Dr. 
Hansen in the past year when he gave the parent the right to veto a 
child’s placement in basic track. Before then, placement in basic 
for pupils below 75 IQ and/or deficient in achievement as much as 
three grade levels, was mandatory. Now written permission from 
parents is required. 

The sixth shortcoming of the basic track was acknowledged by 
Dr. Hansen when he recently revoked the right of principals to place 
pupils in the basic track on their own judgment, without waiting for 
special individual psychological testing for the pupil. This removes 
the personal, subjective judgment of one person as the criterion for 
placement in basic track. Such a decision represents a major change 
in attitude, for as late as March 1964, Dr. Hansen was telling the 
Board of Education that principals, not the Department of Pupil 
Personnel, was responsible for the placement of such pupils. (Board 
minutes, March 1964.) 

One shortcoming the superintendent has not yet acknowledged is 
the variety of interpretations elementary principals give to policy on 
organizing basic classes. Answers from 55 elementary principals 
to a questionnaire this fall sent them by Citizens for Better Education 
showed that 4 principals begin “tracking”? in kindergarten, 9 in the 
first grade, 14 in second grade, 11 in third grade, 6 in fourth grade 
(where most parents think tracking is supposed to begin), 1 in fifth 
grade, 5 on ‘‘an individual basis,” and 5 not at all. Since honors 
are specifically set to begin in fourth grade, the tracking referred to 
by the principals must necessarily be the sorting out of basics. Some 
said as much. Actually, Dr. Hansen supports principals in this 
early basic tracking. He told the Board of Education in March 
1964 that beginning in first grade, there are children whose problems 
of learning are clearly so critical that they cannot function in a 
regular class. (Minutes, p. 7.) 

Basics in elementary school, it is agreed by all, are in ungraded 
classes. Younger age groups are called “Primary” and older groups 
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are called “Intermediate.” That the classes have until now contained 
the mentally retarded and the average low achiever is indicated 
by the numbers removed this fall following the “crash testing”’ 
episode. That they contained remedial pupils is even more certainly 
indicated by the February 1964 report by the Council for Exceptional 
Children: 

Your study reveals that the IQ range in the elementary school (basic pupils) 

is 39-104 * * * (and) in the junior high schools, 45-100. 
It seems significant that studies of this kind about the realities of 
the basic track were made not by supervisors or school system research 
personnel, but by a group outside the schools trying to help with 
problems. 

Confusion about the basis for placing children in basic classes was 
cited nearly 2 years ago in this most revealing report by the Council 
for Exceptional Children, chapter 49. Among its findings and 
recommendations, all of which could be used as the basis for organizing 
diagnostic and instructional services for the educable mentally 
retarded now left in the basic track, are these comments: 

There was no agreement (among basic teachers) as to the basis for placing 
children in basic classes * * * The (teachers’) responses to the question con- 
cerning the understanding of “basic class’? as practiced in each school were 


numerous and varied. The answers indicate mass confusion as to what the 
program is or should be * * *. There is (also) confusion (among teachers) 


with respect to the way the program is viewed by faculty and administration. 
The findings point up inadequate or total absence of orientation. 

Replies of basic track teachers to a school system questionnaire 
about the same time (1963-64) included a number who felt that there 
were pupils in the program who did not belong there. (Board minutes 
May 1964, p. 29.) 

The whole problem is complicated by racial overtones. Most basic 
track pupils are Negro. Some of their elementary school principals 
are white, and almost alone, racially, in the building; some other 
principals and teachers are middle-class Negroes who have achieved 
success and appear to feel contempt for those who have not. 

Thus, instead of fulfilling the promise of special help in meeting the 
sizable needs of slum pupils at the bottom of the scale, oftentimes 
practices in the basic track have in reality discriminated against them. 
Class size, supposed to be no more than 18 ranged from 7 to 26 in 
elementary schools, from 25 to 42 in junior high schools, according to 
the Council for Exceptional Children in February 1964. Textbooks 
were not present in a third of the classes of teachers in the Council’s 
study. “Many purchased their own books, others used discarded 
books from other classes, some reported having no textbooks at all.” 

Discrimination has extended into the summer program. Children 
who are slow learners need special or remedial work more than 
anyone else, but summer school remedial work is specifically closed to 
them. In the regular course of the school year for basics, there are 
other discriminations for many. Not all principals believe that basic 
is a track where ‘“‘C”’ is the highest mark possible, but some do. Not 
all principals resist cross-tracking or up-tracking, but some do. Not 
every school building in the low-income areas is crowded and shoddy, 
but most are; and not every class set up in the corner of the boiler 
room, or in a cloakroom, or in a hallway, is a basic class, but they often 
are. Basics sometimes are assigned the very teachers who do not want ] 
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to have anything to do with them, or teachers who have not the least 
idea what to do with them. Although efforts have been made to 
offer in-service training to basic teachers, such training still appears 

uite inadequate. On teacher training, the February 1964 report of 
the Couneil for Exceptional Children said: 

About 90 percent of the teachers indicated have had training for teaching 
“basic classes.’’ This training in many instances consisted of courses in remedial 
reading, physical education, or one course in psychology * * * (such training) 
does not train a person for teaching educable mentally retarded children. 

At least until very recently when there appears to have been a 
quickening of interest, the underlying attitude of District of Columbia 
school leaders toward teaching slow learners has been one of defeatism, 
open or covert in expression. ‘“‘No one knows how to teach slow 
learners,” Dr. Hansen in his book quotes a distinguished educator, 
and indicates agreement. Some principals have echoed the sentiment: 
“There isn’t too much we can is with our children. Most of them 
are slow learners.”’ (Lorton Report.) Teachers of these pupils, hear- 
ing such conclusions from their leaders might naturally ask why 
they are expected to do a job their leaders tell them no one knows 
how todo. It is significant that outside experts who have been work- 
ing for years on new methods have had little or no part in the training 
program for District of Columbia teachers of basic pupils. 

The idea of giving basics musie and art and s h looks good on 
paper, but some music teachers will not come to beside it is reported. 
Others who would, often have too little time and basies are last on 
thelist. When there is money for a few libraries in elementary schools, 
they are placed in ‘‘good schools where pupils will appreciate them,” 
according to the library supervisor. 

This is a long way from the program described by a New York 
“Higher Horizons” official as the kind that slum pupils will respond 
to. He called that effective program one in which culturally depressed 
pupils were given “‘all the trappings and personal attention that high 
income groups” get at home, in the community, and in their schools. 

Such treatment is not envisioned as a special institutional job— 
except where young people get themselves into a prison—but as an 
educational job. For children of the poor, therefore, whatever track 
they are located, or relocated in, the schools in our times must of 
necessity, if the community really wants to overcome poverty, fill 
in the physical, emotional, and experential vacancy left by adults in 
their homes who have little, nothing, or the wrong things to give them 

Many studies in other large cities agree that the reasons for under- 
achieving are poor school adjustment (school is unlike anything they 
are accustomed to seeing or hearing in daily life); truaney (they are 
daring enough to refuse to go); lack of interest or motivation (what 

oes on in class is boring and they never get anything right anyway); 
wee life provides no physical conveniences, no intellectual or psycho- 
logical support for booklearning; family mobility keeps them from 
staying long enough in one class to find out what’s going on. 

Each reason for underachievement requires a counteraction by the 
schools. Many experiments have tried various counteractions with 
varying degrees of success; an accumulated record of what has been 
done and what works best would probably save an enormous amount 
of trial-and-error time for Washington. The Ford Foundation, for 
example, has financed programs in Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Mil- 
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waukee, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh; High Horizons was carried out in 
New York; the Institute for Behavorial Research, the Kennedy 
Institute, the Council for Exceptional Children, Pittsburgh State 
Teachers College, and numerous others are using and devising valuable 
methods and experience. In addition to these sources, experts for 
demonstrating methods and techniques should be brought to the 
District of Columbia to work with teachers. 

In general, the effort must be made to remove slum children from 
their poverty environment as big a part of the day and year as possible, 
at.as early an age as possible. The effort must also be made to make 
school at least more interesting than alley or street life. Teaching 
machines have been found to attract such pupils, and so have lively 
sympathetic teachers who build up egos and know how to teach read- 
ing. As for incentive, there is evidence that the immediate payoff, 
tangible even if tiny, has a kind of magnetism that verbal descriptions 
of big future rewards never has. Reports from numerous programs 
say that the hardest task is to make the culturally depressed pupil 
“want’’ to do things. 

How much will such a program cost? One indication comes from 
New York’s Higher Horizons program. The cost per pupil was $50 
above normal cost the first year, and $27 above normal cost the fol- 
lowing years. The lower cost resulted when the program was enlarged 
to include more children; results, according to reports, deteriorated. 

But money alone will not do the job. It takes selected and specially 
trained teachers for a close, intimate job; administrators who have 
truly reconditioned their responses, thinking habits, and policies in 
regard to the Negro slum child; innovators with energy and imagina- 
tion, not just staff members carrying on in the traditional patterns 
they learned in college education courses; and community people 
organized to give regular, appropriate personal attention to children 


in need. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The four-track system in Washington started out on a high note of 
hope nearly 10 years ago. In outline its primary purposes appeared 
straightforward and practical: to assure a newly racially integrated 
school community that the need for high standards at the top level 
were recognized and would be maintained or even elevated, and that 
the needs of the bottom level were equally recognized and a specific 
effort would be made to fill them. The great bulk of pupils in between 
would continue mostly as they had before, except for deemphasis on 
the academic goal in favor of business and service job goals. 

In application, the track system began almost suddenly with no 
increase in funds (probably no other program in the country for the 
underprivileged child has started without special funds), without a 
detailed program, and without research into new methods and a 
requirement for rapid retraining and reconditioning of teachers. It 
was applied to a school system itself living on the fringes of poverty— 
large pupil-teacher ratios, crowded buildings, not enough textbooks, 
massive influx yearly of poorly trained, poverty-stricken, often- 
hungry children. It was applied to a school staff still adjusting to 
working under one administration instead of two, while struggling 
with overloads, shortages of physical equipment, problems of morale 
and cultural differences. 
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The track system is closely geared to definite test scores, yet the 
testing department has had little increase in staff in 10 years; place- 
ment questions and learning diagnosis is a job for psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and social workers,? but such staff members came late 
and can be numbered on one hand. The secondary level counseling 
staff has just this year reached the overall norm of 1 to 400 pupils,* 
) and the elementary counseling staff still does not provide a counselor 
for almost half the elementary schools. The track system calls for 
definite and specific programs, and for the lowest track a whole new 
program; yet the curriculum department has operated with a two- 
man professional staff dependent on committees of teachers, principals, 
and subject supervisors working additional hours. Recordkeeping, 
research, and analysis, essential if a plan is to be closely followed, 
studied, and adjusted, is the same one-man statistician operation 
today as it was before 1956. Supervision of new programs by a 
specialist is essential, yet S years went by before the secondary school 
basic program was allowed a director. 

While all these deficiencies come from lack of money, other defi- 
ciencies could have been relieved by administrative policy and prac- 
tice. The most important is the lack of adequate supervision of the 
school principals upon whom the application of the track plan de- 
pended. It seems significant in regard to the basic program, for ex- 
ample, that out of 12 recommendations by an “all-level’”’ school com- 
mittee 2 years ago, 4 major items concerned the need for supervision, 
for requiring principals to put the superintendent’s policies into prac- 
tice, and for orienting principals in proper attitude, methods, tech- 
niques. 

*roviding supervision of principals is both an administrative and a 
budget problem of more than ordinary difficulty. It requires pre- 
liminary planning funds for altering the administrative structure, and 
then it requires new salaries to pay the new supervisory staff. A pro- 
posal to reorganize the school administration and provide a supervisory- 
administrative staff for each of several geographic areas, was made 6 or 
7 years ago. Money to study and draw up a detailed plan has been 
requested in six budgets, ind always been cut out in the District of 
Columbia budget office. 

In the meantime, principals, perhaps checked once or twice a year 
briefly by the Assistant Superintendent, have followed a variety of 
policies on teacher assignment, on sorting out basies, on developing 
teachers with specialties, on supervising teachers, on asking for 
materials, and even on distributing materials upon their arrival in the 
building. Because of the lack of contact top administrators have with 
teachers (the line of command dictates that the teacher must not 
“go over the head of” the principal), practices and attitudes of the 
less concerned, less efficient, less energetic, or less reasonable principals 
come to the attention of the administration often times after they come 
to the attention of the parents or the newspaper reading public. 

Policy on what pupils shall be placed in basic track has been con- 
fusing for some years, primarily because of the lack of decision about 
how normal remedials should be taken care of. Unfortunately the 
question came to a point of decision by the Superintendent only after 

?“‘Higher Horizons’’: ‘‘A psychiatrist and social workers a day a week for 280 students met the most 


imperative needs.”’ 
3“ Higher Horizons’: “‘ Counselor-pupil ratio of 1-275 was sufficient but clerical assistance was necessary.” 
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long pressure, accompanied by a deterioration of relations between 
him and various elements of the community. The question of re- 
medials is still not clarified, and the comments of the Superintendent 
on_ the subject have not been consistent. 

Present policy on evaluating the track system and on informing 
the community gives the appearance of offering figures that demon- 
strate strengths, and minimizing or simply not opening for discussion 
the details of weaknesses and needs. While there are risks in reveal- 
ing shortcomings, it is necessary to open the books, describe graphi- 
cally, and call for help when an operation is dependent upon the 
community for its financial and moral support. To do otherwise 
gives the appearance of protecting a specially loved but perhaps 
cracking mechanism. The open, factual, if painful, approach would be 
more likely to arouse the public to pressure vigorously the sources of 
funds (as 1t did just after integration) ; it would also make it unneces- 
sary for individuals to try to put together incomplete, incomparable, 
or even unavailable data and draw shocking conclusions far from or 
near to the truth. It perhaps would also make unnecessary an 
evaluation from outsiders in order to satisfy the suspicions of com- 
munity and congressional elements. It seems quite possible that if 
significant and thoughtful adjustment had been made to the basic 
track 2 years ago, the present threat to the whole track system might 
have been avoided. 

The question now raised is: Is the track system the appropriate 
or necessary mechanism at this time for sorting pupils and making 
certain that they have the services and training they need? 

The academic tracks at the top, goaled for colleges, by stating clear 
standards, and offering specific programs reflective of college quali- 
fications and admission demands, still serve a useful purpose. 

The general track pupils with academic ability should be given the 
“higher horizons” treatment, encouraging them to go to college by 
requiring them to take all regular track academic courses on trial basis 
during 10th grade. The general track’s varied goals should be em- 
phasized as tracks within the track, and the sequences of possible 
business, service, or vocational courses publicized extensively among 
students. 

Graduation requirements that all pupils’ courses from ninth grade 
must be in the same track or better, seems too unrewarding for pupils 
upgrading themselves in senior high school. Permitting graduation 
from a track if all but ninth grade courses met the track standard, or if 
a majority of required courses are in the higher tracks, should pro- 
vide more incentive for hard work. 

As for the basic track, now that it has been in effect split into two 
parts, it would be appropriate to allow it to continue to wither away, 
with normal remedials in general track getting special attention, and 
the academically retarded in special classes with no track label. 

While public labels such as those for the top tracks may be welcomed 
with pride, or accepted as innocuous, a “lowest grade” public label is 
apt to do more hurting than helping. 

The educable mentally retarded will now presumably be in small 
special classes where efforts by specialists will be concentrated on 
raising reading skill, overcoming retardation if it is caused by any- 
thing other than brain damage, and training these pupils in junior 
high school years to do jobs by which they can support themselves 
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as adults. Adequate job training facilities at junior high level should 
be provided. The normal remedials should have the advantage of 
general track courses plus remedial work with a specialist either 
during or at the end of the school day. 

Money from poverty program funds or any other ee funds to 
train poverty area children would be needed to hire teaching specialists 
perhaps all year round, to provide for training staff and facilities for 
reconditioning and retraining teachers, for facilities, machines, and 
materials, for staff to collect, devise, and implement new methods and 
better programs, for staff to provide adequate testing, counseling, and 
Savebeloicat services, and for many more clerks to handle paperwork. 

The track system as it now exists in Washington 10 years after it 
began operation, gives two major messages. First, undeveloped 
programs without money and staff to energize and supervise them will 
never work well, no matter how good the intentions of the leaders are. 
Second, programs to try to raise those at the bottom to a better life 
are very expensive because so much is needed, and they require years 
of missionary type effort and zeal. 

In the District of Columbia, without money, and without a faster 
shift in basic premises, evaluations, and methods of reaching “basic” 
pupils and uplifting general track pupils, disappointment was in- 
evitable. However, after 10 years’ experience, no matter how inade- 
quate the results appear, it seems likely that the school system is at a 
point where funds for poverty’s children—the educable mentally 
retarded, the remedials, the underachievers, the uneonfident, and 
unambitious—would produce a faster than usual payoff, provided 
they are eicdeh pee by realistic policy carefully administered and 
adequately supervised. 

These are the steps we believe would be necessary if the track system 
is to be retained. The committee believes, however, that everything 
being equal, the track system should be dropped and some other 
method developed to deal with ability grouping without stigmatizing 
a youngster for the rest of his life. 


COLLAPSE OF THE MODEL SCHOOL. DIVISION 


The Model School Division was the District’s program of “innova- 
tion and experimentation” in an area of the city which epitomizes 
deprivation. 

The area chosen was one with “‘substantial, if not total, economic dis- 
advantage,’ characterized by an endemic poverty rooted in a chronic 
underemployment of its people. 

It is a social and racial ghetto, with a high incidence of family dis- 
location, of delinquency, of crime and of low educational achievement. 

A sense of hopelessness and despair pervade many of its young 
people. It is an area, like those of Rochester, Harlem, and Watts, 
laden with what has been called social dynamite. 

The goal of the Model School Division was development of ‘educa- 
tional programs designed to relieve immediately—and hopefully to 
prevent in the future—the plight of the undereducated, unemployable, 
frustrated youth of today’s larger cities.” 

To achieve this goal, a ‘cluster’ of 19 schools plus 5 preschools has 
been created as a separate administraftv@unit to develop a ‘“‘sequential 
program”’ by means of “across the board experiment * * * (in) cur- 
riculum development, utilization of teachers, management of the 
system itsel{—with provision for rapid feedback of results and rapid 
exploitation of the new opportunities.” 

The hope Superintendent Hansen declared when the Division was 
established “is to develop effective patterns of schooling for the youth 
in the poverty-afflicted area.” 

The plans which the school system intended to develop were to be 
“bold enough, imaginative enough, and flexible enough to accomplish 
ean Gases no. “coals.” 

Plans for the Division have been in gestation for nearly 10 years, 
beginning with a study of the educational problems of depressed urban 
areas as part of the great cities project in 1956. These plans cul- 
minated in detailed proposals submitted to the Board of Education in 
January 1964, for an educational program in the “inner city target 

ultimately approved by the Board in June [964>—with-the 
erttusiastic recommendation” of the Superintendent of Schools. 

Because of delays in funding and for other administrative reasons, 
the Model School Division did not begin its operation as a system 
until March 1965, although various experimental programs had been 
undertaken at an earlier date. 

The programs developed for the Model School Division fall into 
five general categories: (1) in-service training for teachers; (2) 
remedial reading; (3) curriculum revision; (4) modification of class- 
room organization; and (5) varying activities for cultural enrichment, 
vocational training, and counseling. . 

Since its inception, the Division has been allocated approximately 
$600,000, most of which has been applied to the programs for remedial 
reading, in-service training and a project for a “longer school day.” 
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Sharp criticism has been made of these programs by the chairman 
of the Advisory Committee for the Model school Division, Chief 
Judge David L. Bazelon, in a letter to the chairman of this Committee 
with a copy to the Task Force. The focus of the Division, Chief Judge 
Bazelon wrote, is “intensive academic remediation,” with no attempt 
to alter the structure, the procedures, and the attitudes of the school 
system itself. The letter states: 

The programs submitted to the Office of Economie Opportunity or the Office 
of Education do not attack the basic reasons schools are failing to reach the 
deprived child. If Superintendent Hansen’s commitments of June 1964 are to 
be realized, the school system must begin to poy, kinds of proposals it has 
avoided developing. It must commit resources to the development of curriculum 
which will make all children want to learn. It must come up with programs 
which change the way in which the institution operates. If certain procedures 
are antithetical to learning, where are the plans to try more flexible scheduling, 
new ways of distributing supplies, and different methods for conferring status on 
teachers? Where are the research designs that seck alternatives to testing? 
Conspicuously absent are efforts to free the Model School Division from grading 
restrictions or testing and grouping children. Such steps cannot be lightly taken, 
but there are no committees or research groups of teachers and consultants even 
considering the question together. Where are the plans to reduce the massive 
clerical tasks which inhibit the best teacher's ability to teach? What proposals 
have been made to utilize the wealth of talented amateurs who would like to work 
on a part-time basis? 

The committee supports Chief Judge Bazelon’s indictment of the 
Model School Division which, on the basis of our study, has become 
hopelessly bogged down in its own bureaucratic red tape and to date 
has been, for the most part, a deplorable disappointment. 

The Model School Division has an impressive program outlined on 
the drawing boards, but there is no evidence that the Division has 
either the ability or determination to implement it into meaningful 
action. 

Some progress has been made but depressingly little. 

Experiments which modify the traditional school structure are 
included in two schools with an “ungraded primary sequence” in place 
of the conventional system of grade levels, “associative team teach- 
ing’”’ with the use of three teachers to teach different subjects is being 
tried in another elementary school; and team teaching is also being 
conducted in a junior high school. 

The listing of these projects, however, serves to underscore the 
validity of Judge Bazelon’s principal criticisms. Measured inst 
the depth of the problem and the goals which Superintendent Hansen 
has set, it cannot be said that the reach of the total program of the 
Model School Division seems “bold, imaginative, or flexible enough” 
to “relieve immediately * * * (or) to prevent in the future the 
plight of undereducated, unemployable, and frustrated youth” in 
Washington’s inner city. 

One of the critical deficiencies is the failure of the Model School 
Division to bring to the principals and to the teachers in its 19 schools 
either a sense of urgency or an awareness of the need for new and 
different attitudes in dealing with children who have suffered emo- 
tionally, physically, and culturally the deprivations of poverty. 

The need for such a reorientation in staff thinking was conceded by 
Superintendent Hansen in testimony before the House Subcommittee 
on Appropriations in June 1963 when he observed that one of the 
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areas for which teachers are least prepared is the ‘nature of the 
culturally deprived child’’. 

On January 15, 1964, at the recommendation of the school system’s 
committee on the inner city target, the Board of Education approved 
as one of “seven major goals, delineating the chief needs to be met” 
the goal of helping “‘teachers gain greater insight into the potential 
and needs and problems of the target area * * *,” 

Yet with 700 teachers and other personnel in the Model School 
Division, only one workshop for this purpose with 100 teachers par- 
ticipating has been conducted. It is no wonder that Chief Judge 
Bazelon could report to this committee that the atmosphere in the 
schools of that Division is barely different from before the program’s 
inception. 

That atmosphere tends to be authoritarian, disciplinarian, and 
rigid. It is one which generally rejects the child rather than accepts 
or encourages him. 

For any child these attitudes would be barriers to effective learning. 
For the children of the poor, whose lives have been conditioned by 
failure and rejection, a school with such an atmosphere reinforces the 
handicaps which they bring from home. 

Two of the most important factors which are said to distinguish 
deprived children from others are: First, that they have fewer op- 
portunities to speak, to ask questions, and to think problems out loud; 
and, second, that the attitudes of adults toward them tend to be 
authoritarian. 

The first priority in any model school program for the children of 
a depressed urban area plainly should cope with this problem. Yet, 
except for a project for ‘250 potentially delinquent elementary school- 
children”? which provides for ‘‘an exchange of ideas, suggestions and 
reaction” between the children and college students, none of the pro- 
grams is designed to encourage greater interaction between children 
and adults, nor to promote the expression of their ideas without 
restraint. 

A second conspicuous failing of the Model School Division program 
is in its treatment of vocational education. ‘* * * The acquisition 
of salable proficiencies and skills,’ in the language of the school sys- 
tem’s report, was one of the seven major goals of the inner city target 
area program approved in January 1964. 

What has the Model School Division undertaken to achieve this 
goal? The answer speaks for itself: a ‘special course in cafeteria 
training for 20 Cardozo High School girls” to be conducted by one 
‘project coordinator and one teaching assistant”’ at a cost of $14,620. 

If Superintendent Hansen’s stated goal of “relieving immediately 
the plight of the undereducated, unemployable, frustrated youth”’ is 
to be achieved, then clearly the Model School Division must put into 
operation work-study programs of broader scope and greater coverage 
than the training of 20 girls to work in cafeterias. 

Similarly, the Model School Division has failed to develop an ade- 
quate program for the cultural enrichment of the children in its neigh- 
borhood. The project, as conceived, was to provide a “range of 
experiences” from meeting personally artists, authors, and musicians; 
going on tours to museums, art galleries, concerts of popular and classi- 
cal music, plays, and book fairs; and, to include, significantly, a “study 
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of the existing culture of the model school area to see what can be 
offered by the indigenous residents’’. 

In place of this comprehensive program, the Model School Division’s 
only direct activities in the field of cultural enrichment were a series 
of 16 concerts and a project in which university students, in addition 
to tutoring and staffing easie and study halls, arranged excursions 
and arts and crafts work for elementary schoolchildren. 

A fourth area in which the Model School Division has developed 
virtually no program is in its relationship with parents. The estab- 
lishment of “community schools leading toward whole family upgrad- 
ing” and programs for a “higher level of understanding between 
parents and teachers” were included among the major goals of the 
inner city target area in 1964. 

The only program in operation at the end of 1965, however, was that 
of “parent training classes for the mothers of preschool children who 
are not enrolled in kindergarten or preschool centers”, 

The “community school” project has become one for the “after 
school use of library facilities.” 

Postponed for a later year is an evening center to teach “typing, 
English, mathematics, electricity, woodwork, foods, and clothing.” 

The concept of a full “educational, recreational, social, and physi- 
cal” program has apparently been abandoned along with the principle 
of making the school a “center for activities of community agencies 
and groups.” 

While the committee holds those in the Model School Division full 
responsible for the unconscionable delays which have marked this 
entire program since its inception, the United Planning Organization 

—~cannot escape its responsibility for these delays. 

The woeful failure by the UPO in adequately funding and imple- 
menting the Model School Division is all too apparent, 

It is one of the great tragedies of our time that the school board 
apparently has decided to admit its total failure with the Model 
School Division and is now reducing the entire program to only a 
shadow of the high hopes spelled out when it was first announced. 

The Model School Division had a chance to make the most spec- 
tacular contribution toward halting the tide of poverty among low- 

income youngsters. It has failed miserably, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Criteria for selecting projects for Model School Division should be 
formulated related to the fundamental goal of developing an educa- 
tional program to relieve the plight of undereducated, unemployable 
and frustrated youth. 

2. Priorities should be established for various programs and that a 
differentiation be made between immediate and long-term objectives. 

3. An orientation program should be dealing with the sociological 
and psychological aspects of poverty, as they affect the behavior pat- 
terns and attitudes of children, be conducted for all teachers in the 
Model School Division 

4. A project conducted by the Model School Division to provide for 
a nonauthoritarian atmosphere, with complete op ortunity for chil- 
dren to develop the ability to verbalize their ideas reely. 
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5. The expansion of work-study and other vocational programs. 

6. The expansion of cultural enrichment programs to adhere to 
the original proposals of the Model School Division. 

7. The development of a program for fuller participation of parents 
in school activities and the establishment of community schools which 
will serve as centers for neighborhood life. 

8. A wholesale replacement of those in the Model School Division; 
those in the United Planning Organization and those in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity who are responsible for the inexcusable failure 
in getting the Model School Division started effectively in its laudable 
mission. 


AUXILIARY PERSONNEL 


Every school needs personnel, in addition to teachers, to deal with 
the individual needs and problems of children, so that they may derive 
the maximum benefit from their educational experience. The 
auxiliary personnel, functioning as a coordinated team, should include 
counselors, psychologists, social workers, and attendance officers. 

Counselors are regarded by virtually all school administrators as 
a necessary complement to teachers in assisting the testing, guidance, 
and placement of pupils. 

At the end of 1965, there were 197 counselors employed in the Dis- 
trict school system, 83 assigned to elementary schools, 65 to junior 
high schools, 42 to senior high schools, and 7 to other special schools. 

In 1966, additional counselors are to be employed at all levels of 
the school system, but even with the increased number, the ratio of 
counselors to pupils is still far below of that recommended by au- 
thorities. 

The ratios suggested for elementary schools are 1 counselor for every 
350 to 450 pupils. The Board of Education has accepted a ratio of 
1 counselor to 750 pupils. 

But only 20 of the 137 elementary schools in Washington meet even 
that ratio. 

Forty-one schools, as of the end of 1965, had no counselors. 

Twenty-five had more than 1,000 children to be served by one coun- 
selor, many of them in neighborhoods where families are beset with 
the multiple problems of unemployment, poverty, and disintegration. 

With such an acute need for counselors, it would be expected that 
the school authorities would pursue every means of obtaining qualified 
personnel to fill every weailable position in the elementary schools. 

But, this is not the case. 

Although the qualifications for the selection of counselors were 
modified by the eee of Education in September 1965, to permit 
employment of otherwise qualified personnel who have had no teach- 
ing experience, school officials continued to rely upon the previous 
more restrictive requirements. 

The result has been to draw counselors almost exclusively from the 
ranks of teachers. 

This policy has had the double effect of slowing recruitment of 
critically needed counselors and of depleting the number of available 
teachers at a time when teacher recruitment has been most difficult. 
With a more flexible recruitment program, the existing vacancies in 
the positions for counselors might well have been filled. 

A further aspect of the preference which the school system has 
demonstrated for employment of teachers as counselors is that few of 
them have had specific preparation required to deal with the indi- 
vidual and his family or the social and emotional problems of children 
from poverty-afflicted families. 

Requirements for counseling do not prescribe any mandatory 
courses or experience in dealing with such problems, nor has the 
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school system conducted any orientation programs for its counselors 
to provide such training. 

The inadequacy of counseling services in junior and senior high 
schools is tragic. 

Counselors in many of these schools lack orientation and training 
to give occupational or other guidance for potential dropouts and for 
those students who need assistance in job placement. Nor have the 
counselors been sufficiently informed to give meaningful help to the 
college-bound student, either to assist in the choice of a college or to 
help obtain necessary financial assistance for further education. 

Inservice training for new counselors borders on the primitive; 
it consists of only six evening meetings at which information is given 
the counselor on resources in the school system and community. 

Social workers are to act as liaison between pupils and their families 
and community agencies outside the school system to deal with the 
many complex problems which children bring with them into the 
classroom. Despite the enormous need, Washington’s schools have 
only 7 social workers for a school population of 180,000 in the 
District of Columbia. 

In addition, there are 9 psychiatric social workers, 32 school psycholo- 
gists and 2 psychiatrists who provide diagnostic and some thera- 
peutic services for children with emotional and behavior problems. 

But this is far from enough. 

One out of every ten school age children in the District is emotionally 
disturbed, according to the Director of the District of Columbia 
Health Department. Yet, only a fraction of those students in need 
are referred by the schools to child guidance clinics which continue to 
be miserably overcrowded. Only 7,282 children—or roughly half of 
those in need—were referred for psychological study last year by the 
schools’ pupil appraisal services and 1,200 of these were diagnosed as 
having severe emotional problems. 

Furthermore, psychological testing by itself does not always reveal 
emotional disturbance. Many teachers do not bother to refer children 
unless they disrupt classroom routine. 

Quiet, withdrawn, disturbed children are too often not touched by 
psychological services. 

For the 1966-67 budget, the school system requested an additional 
staff of 71 for the pupil appraisal service to provide 4 full teams of 
psychiatrists, psychologist and social workers, with each team serv- 
icing 36,000 pupils. The District of Columbia Commissioners reduced 
the request to 22 new positions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Intensive orientation and training courses for guidance counselors 
at all levels of the public schools to help them deal with special prob- 
lems of disadvantaged children. 

2. Recruitment of counselors from among all qualified personnel 
regardless of prior teaching experience. 

3. Intensive training of guidance counselors in the secondary 
schools to provide vocational guidance, job counseling, and other 
support for potential dropouts and other students seeking employ- 
ment. 
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4. Workshops for college counselors to familiarize them with op- 
portunities for college placement and financial assistance for college 


students. 
5. Employment of nonprofessional personnel to perform all clerical 


duties now handled by counselors. 
6. Expansion of the use of psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers, 


and caseworkers. 


EXTENDING THE SCHOOL DAY AND YEAR 


School systems in cities throughout the country increasingly 
are recognizing the waste which is inherent in using the school plant 
only 6 hours a day, 5 days a week, 36 weeks a year. 


LONGER ScHooLt Day 


An extension of the school day for enrichment or remedial work, 
depending on the children’s needs, would especially benefit disad- 
vantaged children whose families do not have the economic resources 
or well-functioning homes to provide their children with wholesome 
leisure time activities. ‘Neighborhood schools’? such as exist in 
underprivileged areas in New York City may be desirable for some 
parts of Washington to help fight juvenile delinquency, give cultural 
enrichment and remedial help to schoolchildren, and care for younger 
children whose mothers must work. These schools should provide 
parent education classes, remedial and literacy instruction, consumer 
education, home making courses for mothers, as well as arts and other 
cultural offerings. Each “neighborhood school” should have a social 
worker and a community coordinator to provide a link between 
home and school and liaison with other community agencies. 

Although the District school system has accepted the principle of 
expanding programs to meet the needs of disadvantaged children, the 
commitment has not been translated into any far-reaching programs. 
The school day for most children remains a 6-hour, 9 to 3 day. The 
schools, with a few exceptions, close their doors in the afternoon. 


SUMMER PRoGRAM 


The use of the summer months has been generally accepted for 
further schooling for enrichment as well as for remedial courses, for 
recreational activities as well as for courses for children with special 
talents. Until the availability of special funds in 1964 and especially 
1965, the school system did not, however, take a dynamic approach to 
the opportunities of summer school programs. 

Although the school population increased from 78,000 to 123,000 
between 1930 and 1960, summer school enrollment remained constant 
at 8,000. 

By 1965, with a further increase in public school enrollment to 
145,000, only 2,000 more children participated in the regular summer 
school program than in 1930. Children in the basic track could not 
enroll because their IQ’s did not meet the regular program’s minimum 
requirements. With the influx of special Federal funds, such as those 
in the Model School Division and Project Head Start, a program 
conducted with school personnel but by the United Planning Or- 
ganization, 10,000 additional children over and above the comparable 
number in the regular summer schools were able to participate in 
some kind of special summer project during 1965. 

Cte 
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Aputt EpucaTIon 


Regular evening classes for adults have shown as little expansion as 
the regular summer programs for children. The average membership 
per session in the regular adult education classes has remained con- 
stant for the past 5 years at around 6,200, although an additional 
2,500 adults took part in various special courses in 1964-65. 

The school system must be more aggressive in publicizing its adult 
offerings. It must evaluate the program to determine if classes and 
activities being offered are the kind which adults want and at con- 
venient locations. 

In Washington where the median educational attainment is less 
than a high school diploma and where many adults have not gone 
beyond the eighth grade, the number of individuals enrolled in the 
regular adult education program is too low. An effeetive program 
can enrich the whole community and its families: children whose 
parents are well educated are better pupils than those from culturally 
impoverished families. 


APPENDIX 


URE INT ERD ENE OF SCHOOLS, 
Vashington, D.C., January 10, 1966. 
Hon. Roman C. Puctnskxi, : rh 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C 


Dear CoNGRESSMAN Pucinskt: I appreciate your invitation to submit a 
model budget. our requests indicate that the purpose of inquiry into the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools is to be constructive. j 

My report is analyzed under the following main headings: 

. Administration. 

School services. 
Improvement of instruction. 
. Special programs. 

Food services. 

Operation and maintenance. 
. Higher education. 

. Capital outlay. 

. Application of plans. 

The estimates for each element must be understood to be tentative and subject 
My Sea omoab change as programs are phased in and special facilities are identi- 

ed. 


CONOR ON 


1. Administration 

The proposed increases in funding for administration are based on today’s 
organization. 

The school board plans a study of administrative organization to determine 
what changes should be made in alinement of staff persons and assignment of 
duties. 

It is proposed to use a part of title V money from the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act to conduct a study of the design for administrative reorganization. 

When this is accomplished, it is inevitable that the costs of administration will 
differ from the current estimates. 


2. School services 

The superintendent’s staff has prepared staffing schedules for model school 
units at the elementary, junior high, and senior high school levels. The model 
unit for the elementary school and the junior high school is a school of 1,000, 
and for the senior high school a school of 1,500. The description of staff, services, 
and supplies has been developed for each unit for each level. 

The salient features of the model elementary unit are as follows: 

An increase for staffing in counseling, social work, subject fields, shop and 
home economics, and speech and reading; 

Supplying supportive services to teachers as clerks, assistants, and aids; 

Staffing for community services to enable each school to serve as a community 
center with a director of community services to coordinate and initiate neighbor- 
hood activities with full use of school buildings; 

Reduction in class size in grades | to 6 from a current ratio of 30 to 1 to a maxi- 
mum of 25; in the special academic curriculum to a maximum of 15; and in the 
social adjustment classes to a maximum of 8; 

Establishment of a preschool program with a special staff; 

Funds for equipment not now usually supplied, such as typewriters, or fully 
supplied such as record players, television sets, film projectors; 

Increases in funds for textbooks, supplies, and library books, and allocations 
of funds for cultural experiences, out-of-school learning activities for pupils, and 
field trips for members of the staff. 


uo 
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The chief improvements for the secondary schools are as follows: 

Pupil-teacher ratios reduced from 25 to I to a maximum of 25 in the academic 
classes, with a special provision that in English the number shall be no more than 
20 per class. 

Ratios in other services will be set at 200 pupils to 1 counselor; 500 pupils to 1 
librarian; a full-time speech correctionist for junior and senior high schools, and 
one full-time social worker for senior high schools. 

In addition teacher aids and other paraprofessionals will be set up at the rate 
of 1 such employee for each 50 pupils. 

Allowances for textbooks, library books, and supplies will be doubled, with a 
special fund for consumable paperback books and. workbooks. 

Funds are requested for pupil travel, admissions to cultural events, and welfare. 
A travel allowance for professionals is included, as well as a fund for experiment 
and research. 

A greatly increased schedule of equipment and teaching aids is also a 

For occupational, vocational, and technical educations cer have only recently 
been developed for the Board of Education by Odell MacConnell Associates, a 
nationally known research group organized as the Stanford Professional Center. 

An exceptionally comprehensive program contemplates a plant development 
estimated to cost $32 million including equipment. 


3. Improvement of instruction 


The staff for the improvement of instruction needs to be completely reorganized 
to include a special department under a deputy superintendent with an assistant 
superintendent in charge of the improvement of instruction and another in charge 
of curriculum. 

Within the department of instruction to be included are subject field directors, 
K-12; supervisors, K-12; supervisors for early childhood education, ‘ 
kindergarten, and primary; a director of in-service training with ate staff; 
a director of special education with adequate staff. The department of instruction 
will include a curriculum section under the direction of an assistant superintendent. 
The curriculum staff will include directors responsible for curriculum development, 
the preparation of publications, the operation of professional libraries, and the 
selection of teaching materials. 

In addition a fund allocation is required to make it possible to relieve teachers 
of regular teaching assignments in order to develop curriculum materials and 
participate in in-service training activities. 

Within the curriculum department should be an expanded audiovisual instrue- 
tion section and a department of school library services. 

Improvement of teaching should include development of greater efficieney in 
the use of known techniques and the continuous experimental search for new 
ways of teaching. 

he proposed model budget does not presuppose, for example, an unc ing 
commitment to ability grouping. In fact, with additional personnel the for 
ability grouping may be diminished, greater flexibility can be developed, and a 
wide variety of gifts and special abilities may be identified and developed. 

A comprehensive teaching improvement effort must take into aceount e 
promising way of accomplishing the full development of each pupil’s potential. 
4. Special programs 

The special education program should provide for improvement of existing 
services and the addition of new services. 

The model school system will include the development of facilities for the boys’ 
junior-senior high school now operating in a wing of a junior high school. 

A special school for the girls who need special therapeutic educational oppor- 
tunity should also be developed. 

A new school for the education of girls pregnant out of wedlock with appro- 
priately designed services and facilities should be constructed. 

The Americanization school should be relocated in one of the buildings vacated 

when the five vocational schools are consolidated. 
a There should be a residential treatment center for the children who are mentally 
ill. 
Cottage schools for children who need to be removed from their environment, 
at least, temporarily, should be developed experimentally. 

A year-round camp school should be set up to enable city children to have rural 
experiences as part of their education. 
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An additional school for the severely mentally retarded children one of which 
now has been approved by Congress, will be needed. 

A study now in process should be rapidly completed as the background for the 
establishment of sheltered workshops for mentally and physically handicapped 
youth and adults who are unable to assume completely independent work re- 
sponsibilities. At this point, money for planning a program of this kind is needed, 
and community-wide support for the project must be generated. 


5. Food services 


The model school plan will provide free lunches to all children who want them 
in all public schools either through the establishment of kitchens and cafeterias 
within each school unit, or by the delivery of meals to the schools from central 
kitchens. 

The estimated annual cost of a maximum school lunch service is something 
over $16 million. 

The justifications for the free lunch program are (1) a lunch program should be 
an educational experience; (2) it should assume adequate nutrition as a pre- 
requisite for learning; and (8) it should eliminate the differentiation of those in 
need and those not in need, and at the same time make the lunch service available 
for many pupils who because they are sensitive do not now apply for free lunches. 

The regular milk program will be continued but would be reduced to one package 
of milk per day for all children. Breakfast will be supplied where needed. 

In order to supply the facilities needed for the expanded services, even the 
latest elementary and secondary schools must be modified. The old and inade- 
quate schools will require either replacement or extensive modification to provide 
the space for the services planned in the model program. 


6. Operation and maintenance 


The increased use and expansion of school facilities will require extensive 
supportive custodial and maintenance staff. Not only must the staff of the 
custodial departments be increased but the cycle of painting must be reduced to 
not less than 5 years. Roof repairs, yard maintenance, landscaping, and play- 
ground equipment replacement and modification must be stepped up materially. 


7. Higher education 


This budget proposes estimates of the cost of a new junior college and a munici- 
pal college, the latter of which would offer the master’s degree. The expectation 
is that an adequate school program in the Nation’s Capital must provide facilities 
for at least 2,500 students in the junior college and 2,500 in the 4-year program 
and the graduate school. 


8. Capital outlay 

In addition to the expansion and modification needed to modernize school 
facilities already in existence, an extensive new construction program is also 
required. New facilities are needed for expanding enrollments. The teachers 
college will require two major facilities. The consolidated occupational, voca- 
tional, and technical school, a facility of primary importance, is costly because 
the offerings are unusually expensive. In addition, the school system needs a 
new administration center, the cost of which can be partly deferred by the sale 
of public school plants now occupied by the administrative offices. 


9, Application of plans 

The application of plans must proceed with predetermined order as funds are 
received to carry them out. 

A major guideline is to enhance the programs first in the impact aid and title 
I (ESEA) schools. The purpose should be to increase the proportion of educa- 
tional services in ratio to the economic-cultural need. 

A word of caution is imperative: Unless within a reasonable time all schools, 
regardless of deprivation, are given maximum support, parents who can afford 
private schools will abandon the public schools. Schools that do not win maxi- 
mum use by the community fail to get total support from the community. 

The current effort to concentrate school resources in the economically de- 
prived neighborhoods must be maintained, but it must be balanced by a total 
effort to supply superior school services in every section of the city. 
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10. Summary 


Two questions will be raised concerning pro ls being submitted here: 
(1) Why have not the school superintendent and the Board of Education moved 
in direction of achieving the objectives defined in the model Re proposals? 
And (2), will it be possible to fund the kind of program which is deseribed here 
or is the proposal in itself fiscally irresponsible? 

The school board and the administration have already taken steps, even though 
they may be meager ones, toward the realization of most of the pr ms 
here. In fact, many projects are underway on a limited scale. Illustrations are 
the school for pregnant girls, the therapeutic school for boys, the school for the 
severely mentally retarded. 

In answer to the second question, the development of the programs described 
here will not be accomplished without extensive capital outlay and a more than 
doubling of the annual per capita operating costs. Investment in education is 
self-liquidating, because as citizens are prepared to be productive they not only 
contribute to the growth of the national gross product, but they stay off relief 
roles, and out of jail or rehabilitation centers. Moreover, to the extent to which 
education can offer complete services to children costly retardation and re 
tion will be reduced. It is far less costly to prevent educational illness than to 
cure it. 

The Federal Government will be obligated to assume a larger proportion of the 
cost of the operation of the schools and supplying new construction than it now 
does even though great progress has been made during the past_year. At least 
50 percent of the cost of running the schools of the District of Columbia should 
be supplied by the Federal Government because the city school system is bape 
with an impacted and tne md under-educated population that comes from 

arts of the country. he education of Washington’s children is a national prob- 
em and, therefore, should be supported in a large part by the Federal Government. 

If the legislative and executive branches of our Federal Government mean to 
lift publie education to the level of maximum efficiency they can do no better than 
to make the District of Columbia public schools a demonstration of their purpose. 

This set of budget estimates is submitted with the understanding that actual 
determination must be governed by conditions as they exist at the time of requests 
for funds. 

I am pleased to have had this opportunity to make a report of this kind to you. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Car. F. HANSEN 
Superintendent of Sc b 
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Summary of estimates, model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967 


Program: 
I. Administration 


Il. Instruction: 


) Boys social adjustment 


Schools es. | a) $205, 000 
(2) Girls social adjustment 

school... Strip 9 137, 000 
(3) Pregnant girls school _- 325, 000 


(4) Itinerant instruction to 
aurally and visually 


handicapped_______ 164, 000 
(5) Schools for the severly 

mentally retarded___ 581, 000 
(6) Schools for physically 

handicapped _ _ 2 2ud2 708, 000 


2-year community college_________ $3, 748, 000 

4-year college of arts and sciences__ 4, 476, 000 

VI. Research, planning, and evaluation (areas for further 
PUN) ee Dee ee pee Ants bh DS. Oe tim jeiean say! igs 


Lobel yoperating bidgetsiie ........- user Je 
Vitec abitthautlavatew Aw if a bipdweeteral, 


Estimate of additional appropriations required to fund the 
model District of Columbia budget__________________ 


1 Rounded to the nearest $1,000. 


Estimate cost 1 


$3, 155, 000 


101, 300, 000 
26, 800, 0GO 
19, 900, 000 

6, 281, 000 
3, 478, 000 
2, 229, 000 


2, 120, 000 
162, 108, 000 


16, 009, 000 
18, 912, 000 


8, 224, 000 
4, 000, 000 
212, 408, 000 
265, 747, 000 


478, 155, 000 


212, 408, 000 


90, 610, 000 
121, 798, 000 


2 Public Law 874—$4,300,000; Public Law 89-10—$6, 353,000. Vocational funds—$669,007; food services— 


$1,042,000. Other: Private and Federal: $2,892,000, 
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Pusiic Scuoois or tHe District or CoLtumpia, FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION 


BUILDING, WASHINGTON, 


Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—General administration 


Additional budget 
requests 
Departmental requests 

ae Num- Estimated 

ber of fiscal year 
posi- 1967 expense 

tions 

Present administrative budget, all funds__|_...._!.~-...-_._- 


General administration _ — 
TSA-6 assistant to De ‘puty Superin- 


tendent. .oo0.f0 8 2.2 eee hs $12, 135 
GS-5 clerk-ste nographer . aS salar 5, 618 
GS-4 clerk-typist....- . - Fuels bs 4. 996 
Secondary school administration.........|.....-|.---.----- 
TSA-5 executive assistant: (1) junior 
high schools, (1) senior high schools _ 25, 476 
TSA-6 directors: (2) junior high 
schools, (2) senior high schools____- 48, 540 
GS-6 administrative aid. ....-. 2 --- 12, 346 
GS-5 clerk-stenographers ___--_ ~~~ 11, 236 
GS—4 clerk-typists__..........-.2-+ 9, 992 
WMlementary school administration........|....._|...----..- 
TYiA—5 executive assistant... ....._- 1 12, 738 
TSA-6 divectors_c. 2... i 361 Beeea 2 24, 270 
GS-6 administrative aid_......-.-_- 1 6, 173 
GS-5 clerk-stenographer__--.....--- 2 1}, 
GS-4 clerk-typiste- --.-.-...------- 2 9, 992 
Be Ns a] servieds oo) sss. wwlicsddou Jokes eee 
A-5 executive assistant... ....--- 1 12, 738 
TSA-6 assistants for administration 
and special programs_----....-...- 2 26, 424 
GS-6 administrative aid__......---- 2 18, 519 
GS-4 clerk-typists........-.--.----- 3 14, 9SS 
Personne! administration _ ~.-_... = = = = a fyi ba 
TSA-6 Deputy Chief E xaminer_____- 1 12, 135 
TSA-S personnel recruitment officer 3 35, 289 
GS-12 Supervisor, Personnel Admin- 
intration.... «as as wnlcan «de aewesin 1 11, 426 
GS-9 personnel staffing specialist _ — - - 1 8, 072 
GS-6 administrative aid_--_...-.---~- 3 18, 519. 
GS-5 qualification rating clerk — — - -- - 2 11, 236 
GS-7 Supervisor, Board Writing 
Ragan . . an cnn ein ona 1 7, 280 
GS-4 clerk-typist...........------. 4 19, 984 
Reonitmant travel. a cee fee rated , 500 
Printing supplies... <. .<.- sc4<>s-<~ hese , 500 
Equipment... .....<skesthaese ss aliens 5, 000 
Business administration =. . 2... -<.nce a |o--can}- cn cbonee 
Business office: 
GS-14 administrative officer_-_ -—- 15, 764 
GS-6 administrative aid_---_---- 6, 173 
Procurement Section: 
GS-11 supply management 
OM0GP:. ne 3 oe - ws we eee 1 9, 653 
GS-7 procurement assistant-_-_-- - 2 13, 560 
GS-4 procurement clerk__------ 2 9, 992 
GS-4 delivery control clerk- --.- 2 9, 992 
Equipment Unit: GS-4 clerk-typist_- 1 


Total fiscal year 1967 
req 
Num- | Estima 
ae 
tions 
274 |$2, 237, 807 
= ——— 
3 22, 749 
“12 | 107, 590 
Prroy i  eeee 
ee ee 
dpa a 72, 669 
cars a 
16 | 140, 941 
ahehabens amie 


ee 


Se 
ee 
ee ees 
ee ee ees 


ee ee 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—General administration— 
Continued 


Additional budget 


Total fiscal year 1967 


requests requirements 
Departmental requests’ 
Num- Estimated Num- Estimated 
ber of fiscal year ber of fiscal year 
posi- | 1967 expense | posi 1967 expense 
tions tions 
Buildings amdeGrounds. .< . 22692... ols... lore te 10 $66, 440 
Goebel architect. a2 =. t-uae ok. oy; 1 O30 Ge ee i cxull bats ON 
GS-7 engineering Jeet. 2 nyt. - 2. e 2 LS O60, |ebceg-ba'eh | ith HO iy wl 
GS-5 Grafisman. ..c2.2f-G42.--..5- a WL 6236" \|-te aA PDO 
GS-6 administrative aids....__..__- 2 12346; jbed sep rte ok let 
GS=4 clerk=-typist=_ “ieee. 2) 2 OD GO Dialga fn. s ia 2 Big got) 
Research, budget, ‘and legislation____..__|_..-_.|..1_-__ 17 109, 370 
Budget, planning, and statistics: 

SA-10 planning associate______ 1 Oss Doig fageh es thd ee ened 
GS-11 research assistant________ 1 OO am eee eA t, r bake 
GS-13 systems analyst_________ il L337 AAG El aie | alin PE ay 
GS-5 administrative aid________ i DHOLS Piya pole BL 
GS-5 clerk-stenographer__-______ 1 DnOLS hehehe eee BA pea 
(ies lelerk-ty pist ah ask <8 1 A DO ey ek pan hell Sc Sache 
GS-3 clerk-office assistant_______ 1 LAE eee | ee ee Lat 
GS-4 age verification clerk______ 1 4; OO Og ets 24S eh ae ee 

Finance Office: 
GS-7 assistant supervisor, book- 

keeping! and-payroll...«.._.._. 2 13,000) (Sebo Olt. oeaeo Been 
OSb\cest clerk. Signe 8 ose. il OU Sieh eae at op oo Ly 
GS-5 accounting machine oper- 

COT Bee Osh PORN = ee 215 ae, 1 DOL Sel eh sl oe a 
GS-4 payroll and leave clerk____ 2 OF QOD pletee Beka 2." = 2 veer 
GS-4 voucher examiner_________ 3 L4 ORS) || eal oo ye 

Division of instruction and curriculum 1__|______|__-________ 28 262, 850 
TSA-2 Deputy Superintendent ____- 1 DA eed oh le oes | es eee 
TSA-5 executive assistant to the 

Deputy Superintendent_._________ il 13; G99..\ 2 eee]. ese tees 
TSA-3 Assistant Superintendent, in- 

SURUCUOUS Mares Fe FEL R e 1 G39 0S) eas, Fe ee 
TSA-6 assistant for administration___ 1 LSP OM eae! tT ae en ere Fee 
TSA-3 Assistant Superintendent, 

CULM CUNT eens 8a ee ee 1 LO.905 SE ae = |e eee ees 
TSA-6 assistant for administration ___ 1 ied ky ft eee 8 ell eee me ae 
TSA-7 coordinator of personnel and 

ROCHE Mls eee wv aN eee Be sa: il 2243 ieee pale 2 Se 
Office staff, Deputy Superintendent: 

GS-9 office manager_______.._- 1 85 O72 Eee 2 eee 

GS-8 administrative aid________ i CAO O | Sees | oe eee 

GS-7 administrative aid________ Ps 1375604 See Se 2 See 

GS-5 clerk-stenographer________ 3 VOf8 54s Eee een len tee oe 
Office staff, Assistant Superintend- 

ents, curriculum and instruction: 

GS-8 administrative aid________ % TAS Silke, weet cee oe es 
GS-6 administrative aid________ 6 ie OS Sibyl ees ae eee ee 
GS—4 clerk=typists 2. 22 ee 6 PAL. OA Ghee SE | ia 
DUD DCe ees ee oe A oe ek ees eee 0) 0) INE ri ences “a 
IH GUIp Ment ees t-te eee ee PP i (UBD yet px 1) Re Se 
Total, model administrative 
LSU CLS eae eae eee ee ee Se 804 128, 154, 955 
Ocal stn CRESS epee erate ee ee all es pee ey eee 113 917, 148 


1 This is a new organizational unit. 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—Elementary school 


(1,000 pupils) 


Type of position or item bution Ratio 
of 1,000 
students 
Class @printipal. ... se. wes... sood.!...202 1 per school___ 
Class 8 assistant principal__________|______ 600:1 5a. 
ClASS 35 GUUNGIOE ooo. evn en> denanatenbiles a! eee tee 
CS-4 qoaneslor @it..-.. ik sec clceene BOCs) cana 
Class 15 school social worker____.___ or 600:1 5 2s.0anl 
GS-4 social worker aid____________- Di one 500:132..<4a48 
Class 15 librarians. --__-.......-... a 1 per school___ 
GS-4 librarian aid-___-____--_____- ere Ft 
Class 15 reading teacher_.__________- ares 1 per school __ 
Class 15 speech teacher__.__.______- | adn dee he we do. «sane 
Class 15 art teacher__...........__- eee Gott 
Class 15 mathematics teacher_._____|______|_____do_._____ 
Class 15 foreign language teacher____|...___|_____ 06.2520 
Class 15 science teacher_.__________ |------|----- G03 Ne 
Class 15 physical education teacher__|_...__|_____ do, >. 7a 
Class 15 musie-vocal teacher________ Geer 007 3 66. 2 
Class 15 musie-instrumental teacher._|...___|____- dos. .t4iad 
Classy 15 itty tetchero 2... ..- 0S eee do, Gia 
Class 15 homemaking teacher. ____-.|.--___/__-_- dog sues 
GS-8 administrative aid_____.._.___}.....]____. 40: 3286- 
GS-6 secretary _____- i. Spe ee | si ae! Bet ee d0....4aa0 
GG oe dee. ~quncoslecseemaleae doil* 2x 
GS-4 clerical aid_....-_.._........_|__....| 2 per schooll_. 
Class 15 kindergarten teacher. ______ 137 60:1 =.-s.3 582 
Class 15 1 to 6 grade teachers_______| 631 25:22. Ree 
Class 15 social adjustment teachers__| 70 Sil. . .-seeeoe 
Class 15 special academic teachers...) 29 16312) eee 
GS—4 teacher aid...._______ whis ~ amulet ded 1 per 2 teach- 
ers. 
Class 15 preschool teachers_......___| 137 So. ee 
GS—4 school'aid...-.- peed 1548s ee eeu 
Substitute service for meetings, etce__|...__.|....__-_.____- 
GS-7 BRIG... «dimatenp see ~ 1. eee 1 per school__ 
Class 14 coordinator of community |______|_____do.__.__- 
program. 
Class 15 teachers of community pro- |_____- 6 per school___ 
gram. 
GS-4 recreation aid for community |_____- 2 per school___ 
program. 
Pay raise, TSA staff ‘(10 percent)__ -_|2_...=|......-.. Jee ty. 
Total personnel costs_________ 133%}... ==. 2 eee 
Equipment.....-...202 8 = li scscch 
Textbooks. ~...<.---~fceeedeee eee $10 per child__|______ 
BODIE een nw = os = - os ca eee do... Sr eee 
Oi 4 ee mes ee Th $5 per child___|_____ 
Cultural trip, admission assistance to_|_____._|....--_-__-___}--____ 
deprived children. 
Educational trip for Staff_*__..2_..__|-<--.sh. 2 ae 
Maintenance, repair, replacement of |_.__-.|.....--.__-_-__|_ "201 
equipment. 
Administrative supplieg__--_- 522 2-)_._ 2c] ee 
Subtotal 


Total operating budget per |_...._|....._________|______ 


elementary school. 


Stites ee ee 


Re 110, 000 


pil 110 
(3) Total fiscal year 1967 model elementary budget, at $921,000 per unit (approximate) _ $101, 300, 000 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (1,000 STUDENTS) 


Type of position 


Glassreeprincipal. Loa... eles De 
Class 6 assistant principas 
Class 15 counselor 
Oiacseloniiorarian eee Lela Lap ae 

@lassMlla teachers re she Belor): 
Business 
English 


See ee ee ee. 


Home economies, shop 
Physical education 
Readings weet eee ey, SU 
Special academic 
Class 15 teachers 
day). 
Class 14 coordinator-2eu_ 22. _ Jee 


(part-time extra 


Class 15 speech correctionist_________ 
Ci enurse: an SEE es ig ORS es 
GS-5 clerk-stenographer____________ 
GS-4 paraprofessional aid___________ 
GS-2 nonprofessional aid__.________- 
GS-6 administrative aid, counselor _ _- 


GS-4 clerk-typist, counselor 
GS-4 librarian aid 


Total, personnel costs_________ 


Supplies ($10), textbooks ($10), li- 
brary books ($5). 

rayeleprofessionals . 2032322. 2l.2s 

Field trip, admission and assistance 
to deprived children. 

Equipment (addition 
ment). 

Equipment (educational) 


and replace- 


Subtotal 


Total, operating budget per 
junior high school. 


Ratio 
iL joer eeeloveyol ce 
OQ SL Se on ae oy SS 
LU a Bee Be PY ee 
DOO. aaa ere 


For community pro- 
erains. 

2a 6 do 22ers. eee 
i persschool ees: 
2 Peraschoo|eaaens ans 
J persschoolle ais 
3) DOr SOMO fea 
1 per 2 teachers 


ors. 


Summary: Estimated total fiscal year 1967 model elementary school budget: 


(1) Enrollment, grades 7 to 9 


(QGNumberormnior high tinitse eee eee OE ee ae Ons 


Staff re- Total 
quired 

1 $13, 212 
2 26, 424 
5 39, 660 
2 138, 192 
60 408, 060 
C4 Vieni eahe 
(10) | See fas 
(Ane ei stl 
(26) \Derimel 
(Goite Bie = 
CG ered 2 
CS Agee 
(3 eee 
6 40, 806 
1 7, 206 
os 13, 192 
1 6, 596 
2 13, 560 
1 7, 419 
3 16, 854 
30 164, 880 
5 20 ‘560 
1 6, 673 
1 5, 496 
2 10, 992 
2 9, 992 
eas 58, 193 
127| 882, 985 
me JAY 525, 600 
Pri; 2 1, 000 
a 5, 000 
i 5, 000 
iste) 5, 900 
eee tu 41, 900 
ATL 924, 885 
29, 300 


(3) Total fiscal year 1967 model junior high school budget, at $925,000 per unit (approx- 
BOYS REY cre me eR poe Pe RA eet ane a ea pee $26, 800, 000 
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Model District of Columbia senool budget, fiscal year 1967—Continued 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL (1,500 STUDENTS) 


Type of position Ratio 


GTR OM ws piniaitinininm = nam ccetigenl fe ctaccabestenca ee 


S eietietaetiedi tt ted 


Class 15 teacher, substitute_____.____ 1 per school to release |_.____ 3, 600 
staff for profes- 
sional meetings. 

Class 15 speech correctionist__..____. 1 per school. i..cccc 

Class 15 social worker (school)_____.. a per 500... 2caee 

Class 15 teachers, part-time. ..._____ (For community, ex- 
tended day pro- 
grams). 

Class 14 coordinator__...........___|____- ee 

Gir? nurse.1 ... - . <fissein aba SAE eek 

GS-6 administrative aid... nel eee 

GS-6 seeretary..-.. «.cchene<n-a-disloo omnes co Sane 

GS-5 elesk-typist. .- 2... 6 insane ie ean at 

GS-4 paraprofessional aid___._______ . 1 per 2 teachers ____. 

GS-2 nonprofessional aid... ......]..<...<. Guimeda dees 

GS-6 administrative aid, counselors. _| 1 clerk for 3 coun- 

selors. 


Ske 


a 


Sienkn 


SeSu58s $88 


os 
os 


ho RON Ne ee 


ad 
FS 
& 


Total, cost per senior high }22-. 22.14. 2 eee 
school. 


Summary: Estimated total fiscal year 1967 model senior high school budget: 


(1) Enrollment, grades 10 to 12____._.________._______. 5 19, 200 
(2) Number of senior high school units of 1,500 pupils___ a4 13 
(3) Total fiseal year 1967 model senior high school budget, 

at $1,532,000 per unit (approximate) _______________ $19, 900, 000 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 196?—Vocational, adult, and 
summer schools 


Unit costs Total costs 
Request is 
Number Number 
of posi- Expense of posi- Expense 
tions tions 
1, Operation—Consolidated vocational, 
 jtechnical, occupational school: 
A. Day school division: 

Administration 282. . 24 jl... lo big vadap 61 $466, 247 
Olass.oidireéetor 8 bo. a 1 pis) 690 #ougues joo 
Class 6 principal_________ i US 362 0 | aaa het Uae oy es Ss 
Class 8 assistant principal. 5 DOV SROMIGUE ee 
Class 7 director of instruc- 

tion (academic  sub- 

[OCts) Saas oe ee stern 1 Weg see a). 
Class 7 director of instruc- 

tion (shop subjects) _ ___ 1 L224 OID 53) 
Class 15 cooperative train- 

ing -eoordinatore. = S252, 4 PUL e 8 WOM dies en te reo 
Class 15 counselor________ 0) LSSACLO pe Lieu reer Poe 
Gis] Murse.2 gu te. 2 135 SOOUBEMIES Ubi ta 8 eee 
Class 15 psychometrist____ 1 Oy Sos tie an oY SaaS te. Re: 
Class 15 social worker____ 0 Go). OC OSA eae oe. oe ee 
GS-10 coordinator_______ 1 S2820 ness Oink ee 
GS-8 administrative aid __ 1 14 LO he oe |" 
GS-6 clerk-stenographer _ _ 1 OU Sh Fe ee) 4 ee 
GS-5 clerk-stenographer _ _ 2 IO ZO UL ER, a ee 
GS-4 clerk-typist________ 10 A98960' tel. ARREE ote ee ee 

Dnstruction Skaee. 7 he eee es 520 | 3, 411, 070 
Class 15 academic teacher_| 190 |1, 341,020 |________|_......___ 
Class 15 shop teacher_____ 15001, 020.1505) aa | ee 
Class 15 iibrarian________ 10 LO HOS Oia ee eee | ee 
GS-4 teacher aid_________ 170 849 (320 ae gee |S ee 
Textbooks ($15 per stu- 

Glenit)\ ioe ci ee ey ag FOROOO MTA: Sl 8 eres 
Supplies ($10 per student) _|______ SO MOOOMS Saati 3/26. ae ee 
Cultural improvement ____|______ OF OOGP) _ ae Oi eee 

Subtotal, day school di- 

WASIOMMe a s. = We Bee Sed) eer elie Peis ey 581 | 3, 877, 317 
B. Evening school division: 

AGmMANIStiotiont* 21. «|. ope ee eae 13 117, 686 
Class.6 principal. _. 2. _. = - 1 13; 22 ole Oe amet ee 
Class 8 assistant principal 

GacbN Oe ewe Sa. Gers 1 LL 76342 ene ee 
Class 8 assistant principal 

(female) ee = Bay rita i i} LI C3e eae eee eee 
Class 7 director of instruc- 

tion (academic subjects) _ 1 HZ AS a wae gee ee 
Class 7 director of instruc- 

tion (shop subjects) ____ 1 U2 243 eee ee) 2 eee 
Class 15 cooperative train- 

ing coordinator. _______ ih O00) Ree eae See 
Class 15 counselor________ - 3 2S sh9) On lee ee te See ee 
GS=/snurses o. = eae 1 OF AS Oia tee shes ee A ee 
GS-8 administrative aid___ 1 PETO Ses ee Dye 
GS-5 clerk-stenographer__ a Oy OLS" ice eee ere oo eee te ee 
GS-4 clerk-typist________ 1 CERO 8 (al a Se | SRO 
DUP DUCK ects ok eee 2 OY 1 OOO pereer ry fata ee Sate = 

ONS PRU Gta OTe ete ee ee ee ee 265 472, 886 
Class 15 academic teacher_| 100 LOU C28" a ceae Ss ole ete ee 
Class 15 shop teacher_____ 120 220 709 Meee 2 eee ae LAP ee 
Classelioelioraricnees seme e (AS Ta 0 | Ae Ona 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967— 
summer schools—Continued 


ON POVERTY 


Vocational, adult, and 


cre 
- x 
pense 


1. Operation—Consolidated vocational, 
ete,—Continued 
B. mar school division—Con. 


4 teacher aid_.__.___- $39, 596 
Supplies ($1 per student)__|_____- 5, 
Subtotal, evening school 
division __ 


Pay raise, TSA ao percent) - rh biinn ol ogee 


ol 
Subtotal, consolidated vo- 
cational, technical, oe- 
cupational school.....2...].aiueat | See ey 


2. General adult education and summer 
school programs: 
A. Fiscal year 1967 base budget  _ _|_ 


B. Adult edueation (additional 


maf). did... eee eee 
Class 8 assistant ‘principal, ) 
Americanization....-_____ hihipokhy Sa 
Class 15 teacher, Arm- | 
ay) ee ey ee 7, 47,607 
Class 15 teacher, Ameri- | | 
canisationc. . 020.4. ssl .-! 2 14, 116 
GS—4 clerk-typist..._._.___- 3 14, 988 
GS-3 clerki ivi2.-1 phe ght 1 4,472 
GS-2 clerk. ee E 9 6, 148 
Progr: im extension (to pe r- 
mit 112 night operation) — |__-~~- 10, 000 
Class 7 supervising direc- 
tor for: 
Curriculum and research __ 1 12, 243 
Student personnel services- 1 12,2 
Instruction and teacher 
training ee, «See 1 12, 243 
Class 15 psychometrist_____- 1 6, 853 
Class 15 social worker______ 2 13, 192 
C. Summer schools (additional 
TN 9 pee eye Sf ee Sree Cay Ree 
Class 6 principal. .........- (51) 53, 550 
Class 15 teacher__....-..---j|(1,019)| 667, 445 
Class 15 counselor_________~ (133) 87, 115 
GS-5 clerk-typist........._| (67) 44, 220 
(s—4 clerk... cbeee eee ae (67) 38, 190 
tE U", Sa ae Saat See Se (167) 95, 190 
Supplies and books_________|...._- 149, 776 
Pay raise, TSA (10°percent) 232 _)-2.. sulk eed 


Subtotal, general adult education 
and summer school programs_}...---|-..------- 


Total, vocational, adult, and 
summer schools 


278 | $590, 572 
<0 tee 332, 
859 4, 799, 988 


(807)| 871, 035 


es 


es 


ee 


ee 


ee 


Se ees 


1 Summer and part-time personnel. 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal y 


ear 1967—Pupil personnel services 


Office request Total 
Request Num- Num- 
ber of Estimated ber of Estimated 
posi- cost posi- cost 
tions tions 
phe NG ABCGOINGC RE Ree MRE kc tu) oe Rta eo 108 $678, 370 
Class) i 2cdirectors 2 ewe i 1 PIPOOO AO Mh J atnotny 
Class 10 assistant ,director for gen- 

eral administration... 1 TOROS). aris! _oakes 
Class 12 chief attendance officer_____ 5 SO; OOF AU Ae h Oued 5 
Class 15 supervisor, census nonresi- 

Ceri Ge remy et oe eed 1 OOO TT eee si gual ared 
Class 15 schoo: attendance officer____ ya S02 SU OUMIN Bo cola ee a 
Grorelerk-typist. = ben ss 22, COs are Ih) ct 
GSeclerk-ty piste ene Gi aaay 19 Ge, Oo ia ee 
Mo a sclainn Clerk oe 10 BO IGOS | soe aL oe 
GS-5 clerk-stenographer____________ 8 AA eae oe =|) ee 
GS-6 administrative clerk_.________ Pe ia oO i ee. |. ene 
GS-8 office managers: i. 05... i PLO SY eh 3 cd 
Oficerequipmientccss 2 yee TS. hae, ); OOM. 225): 2a ae 
DUD pleseemee. cee liam! Te | f O0URS. 2! oe 
itaverallowances2= 22. .: | 2, JOURS <a le Se 

Cenc oniccwmn a (Tee) ey 8 65, 234 
Class 7 supervising director_________ 1 2) Sete ge emo 
Class 10 assistant director__________ 3 D2, OOO amare alee ee oh 
GS-5 clerk-stenographer____________ i oy 618- be Ae ee 
Guat Oletke typist. 722 ke 3 ee OSS aie a eee ae ee 

octal wy Gudisiomaess S288 go I a ee 8 65, 234 
Class 7 supervising director_________ i OP) eae ee 
Class 10 assistant director__________ 3 SOO g) eee. eke 
GS-5 clerk-stenographer____________ i} or Ray eet Re ES Be 
Gp. cleri-ty pista se 3 AO Roa eee se 

Cr ompmncasisercent bas ee gue Eien irene eit 31 215, 524 
Class 7 supervising director_________ 1 Tyco Meee | ate, wee 
Class 10 assistant director__________ 1 LO Ae Ogi esl cree. ee 
Class 15 educational psychologist _ 25 LV AS ale a ee aS OE 
GS-6 administrative clerk__________ 1 CSCS tS RR NO or 
GS-4 statistical draftsman__________ 1 LES el ie Re Ta 
GS-4 statisticai elérk-typist._- | _ 2 gO digs Neca £. |e ee 

Child Study Division (based on a team for 

each 18,000 students and 161,200 pre- 

school to teachers college or 9 teams): 
Class 6 team director (1 per team) ___ 9 LO Oo, see ao eee ee 
GS-14 psychiatrist (9,000:1)________ LORE OSS AM eee | any oe ae 
Class 15 psychologist C0007 = 81 LER p et: ae ne aet 
Class 15 psychiatric social worker 

OULU 9) SO a Che eatin a mabe Sas 27 Ps te et eT) ir = ill ae SP oN 
GS-9 administrative aid (1 per team) - 9 (ERED elon. Ce Sy Rent SY 
GS-6 administrative aid (3 per team)_| 27 HS OR a: ore eas 8 
GS-5 clerk-stenographer (3 per team) _ B02 SICRSG Mets | se we ca 
GS-4 clerk-typist (3 per GOAT = oe Pe. 27 UGE poh jp Ceca c-saeeaae Se 

Subtotal, personal services________ 225 |1, 964, 304 |>€2-s)9a9=--5--- 
SUV tam i as | Oe LS O00 Me ae ol ae cae 
Bavipmenre eres te ee Bb O00 Wie = eee tees iene y 
Beipalspacsmeeeeyek ee) ee ESOSU0G We ae Sy ee 

SUL Ne Sa ee ea re arene 234, 000 |_22.-% Lena. 

Total, child study division________|.-.. |... 225 | 2,198, 304 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—Pupil personnel 
services—Continued 


Office request 


Request Num- 
ber of Estimated 


cost 

tions 
Special education placement-...._--......|....-.|..-.----.5 

Class'6 director... ...- 26-0. nu at 1 
Class 10 assistant director... -____- 1 
GS-6 administrative clerk... --_____ 1 
GS-4 clerk-typist._............_..- 2 

Salary increase, TSA Staff (10 percent). _|......|_.---..--_]...... 

————SSS—==== 


Total estimated model pupil per- 
sonnel services budget, fiscal year 
| er ee ee eee ee 


Model District of Columbia school ie fiscal year 1967—Division of Instruction 
and Curriculum 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


Clase @tiisector, Be 153-2 )2. «cenit in3t eee ; $211, 392 
(Art, business and distributive education, English 
foreign language, history, home economics, industrial 
art, mathematics, military science, music, science, 
health, physical education, athletics, and safety 
trades and industrial education, reading clinic and 
services, speech clinic and services, adult education.) 
Class 7 supervising director, K-12__..........--..----__- 257, 103 
Class 10 Supervisor, B-19. ... 55... - 2 sa a we 647, 700 
(Art, business and distributive education, English 
foreign language, history, home economics, industri 
arts, mathematics, military science, music, science, 
health, physical education, athletics, and safety, 
trades and industrial arts, reading clinie and services, 
speech clinic and services, adult education.) 


Class 10 supervisor, early childhood education____..-.____~ 345, 440 
(Preschool, kindergarten and primary—JP grade 3). 
Class 6 director, inservice training. -...............--..-- ¥a, 212 
Class 7 supervising director... <* 2 ee 12, 243 
Class 10 etiperviso?.......<%06~<o0mp oe det adeiees ok ae ee 32, 385 
Class 6 director, special education___..__._.....---.-.---- 13, 212 
Class 7 supervising, director. .{1~ "a=" cet eee 24, 486 
Class 10 aupervisor.-. 0 o>). 5 ee ee 43, 180 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—Division of Instruction 
and Curriculum—Continued 


—— EE ee eee ee 


Num- 
Items requested ber of Estimated 
posi- cost 
tions 
ee ee ee ee ie 
DEPARTMENT OF CURRICULUM 
GlaseiG curriulum director. ...12.29285_)_- =o ee 5 $66, 060 


lage 7, supervising: director) 2.2208) b: 2) ee 16 195, 888 


Class 7 supervising director, publication division__________-_ 1 12, 243 
ROI sseen OM IDe EVA sOrs eee oe eter t Sr EWNE PA dare 9 = DAR ten 4 43, 130 

(Graphic arts, manuscript editor, production re- 

search. 

Class 10 supervisor, professional curriculum laboratory ____- 1 10, 795 
Lc Sie Sil Wa Fa TEN oe 2 eal peal ges peta elle My ORNs, sde le la a 6, 596 
OissshomcurniculuiGewritersae eee ook eee 32 211, 072 
Class 6 director, audiovisual 22 20. oot weston ian 1 13, 212 
Class 7 supervising director, audiovisual_....____________ 1 12, 243 
Class 10 supervisor, audiovisual_______..______________- 1 10, 795 
Clagst15 librarians, audiovisual. _—___ 2.2 2 13, 192 
lngent S-tenehers-laudiovisiial..........1 2... 222 2... 2 13, 192 
Co Aiegraphic@rtists, audiovisual. ...... 20. 2 13, 560 
GS-6 administrative aid, audiovisual__.._..._____________ 1 6, 173 

DEAL Sete ts ORO See a a re oo | 628, 201 

PRGtIMEStiMaLed<COst seo saeekis. oe ae ot os Pe 8 2, 228, 554 


Skat aaa anc mR Re eS 


63 386 -66----—7 
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Model District of Columbia school pudace, Recat year 1967— Boys’ social adjustment 
8c 


Type of position Total 
Cis UO prritinepal-.<2-.<.-caceccuee $13, 212 
Class 15 counselor._........_.... Jeulusaue do; tu teas 7, 932 
Class 15 psychologist__........._.._|_____ asa duticee chee 6, 853 
Class 15 social worker_..____ 7:1_...._...Joielb 13, 192 
Class 15 teacher, full-time......_____ 1O:h. suvicaube Jewell 105, 870 
Cag ee et) SE. ria 1 per school_iic. J. 2 6, 780 
ddministidtive aid. .........._]___..do.. ... sakes , G17 
GS-4 paraprofessional aid... ... Liceuhusdoseb bus dee 9, 992 
GS-2 nonprofeésional aid... sage dU. suiuediles eae _ 4,112 
Total, salaries plus benefits__._|.........-..- 174, 1 
Books Sad supplies... <.~.- -weushelasecsnaencecsnun ae 1, 800 
Travel, admission, assistance to de- 
lh Ei i eT 1, 000 
‘Travel, professiénal_____..__....___]______.__ seat 200 
Equipment (addition and _ replace- 
nee |) Oe ee el nee ee eee 7, 000 
Educational equipment (audiovisual) _|_.._____._______. |... 5, 900 
Pa yiWalee.... 1 oon = 2 nee eo] os oe 14, 706 
Total ote - - ene nce a A 25 204, 722 


Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—Girls’ Social Adjustment 
School (100 students) 


Type of position Ratios 


Prineipal_ ce, . .2cdes... La. 32 1 per building 
Counselor______- = ce = SeCO OE. 2 Peles 0 SS heh TN 
Paychologiatg.. . 26002. ee SL as 6. Ua eee 


Secretary, GS-6.......__.....-..... 1 per building 
Paraprofessional aid, GS-4__________|_____ 00.2. 4 2ueeeee 
Pay raise, TGA. - - 1.02. c eeu tele ee 


Total, salaries, benefits, etc____|...._.._.__.____._____ 
Equipments: -... . d5s wale. 06 a Sedk a 
Suppliee ise... . - - soa Saas cd we A sc ca ce 
Travel for professional staff........2.}5.. 2.3... - ue 
Expendable funds for students = |____________________|_____. 

foal admissions, welfare). 
Audiovisual equipment.25.2.....-...|--....ss.sccan sue 


Total, operating budget..2....|..................) hae 137, 259 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967— Pregnant Girls 


ene ee 


School 


Type of position Ratio 1 Staff Total 
required cost 
Giaest6 pringipal  - 222 552. Teper schools. see 1 $13, 212 
Glaes|15 psyehologist--_..- 0... --Jeainge 1 6, 853 
Class 15 counselor-librarian._-.______|_____ Ce nee ace pa 1 7, 932 
Class 15 social worker______________ TOO. lee. games 4 26, 384 
Class 15 teacher, full-time___________ PER OE Saas low role is 16 112, 928 
GS-5 administrative aid____________ I per school. Bre 5 1 6, 173 
para cletiriypist.. | 65). G2 see eee 1 5, 618 
2153 JINR = mage tes aie -aplapeaiie kai pada (6 C6 ieee gale Re 1 6, 780 
(>ee paraprofessional aids: 22) |... jie 5 24, 980 
Beytalsee LOAStattecl percent) |. Galo. ae eT 23, 671 
pubrotal personnel. costs... 152 ..5.. 2. eran 36 303, 931 
pops enceupplicss eee ee 2, 800 
‘Travel allowance for professionals____|_._______._...-....._|...... 1, 000 
Travel, admission, assistance the de- 
payed 4.8. 22 Sel ena ea oh bus © 1, 800 
Equipment (addition and_ replace- 
RCD) ee ea et Oa 10, 000: 
Educational equipment (audiovisual) LIX Nt POT AIODN IE! | 5, 900: 
aL DiGt alert ee ee nt a ee eee 21, 500 
Estimated total, fiscal year 
COTES eee aes Set. | Vee Oe ee > = ae 36 325, 431 


1 Assumes 400 pupils in average daily membership. 


Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—Itinerant services to 
aurally and visually handicapped secondary school students 


Type of position 


Re, SS 


Total, salaries plus benefits___.______|__________ 
Rea estates | a 


Estimated total, fiscal year 1967 


Wd Sete Soot ies Seen\ bags it | 


Ratio Staff required Total cost 
8:1 6 $40, 806 
8:1 Pe 13, 602 
8:1 2 13, 602 
10 68, 010 
eh 2 iol: 6, 801 
2 eee 2, 500 
mci pS ears A 1, 200 
2 2, 000 
10 81, 511 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967 
SCHOOL FOR SEVERELY MENTALLY RETARDED 


Type of position 

Caads'G prindipal...isiceos. chtce tGt Jicccauneeseek wg $13. 212 
Class 8 assistant principal... ..................-..... 1 11, 763 
Cinen 15 tenet. iiredtacdeseuaatitads ch utints aiwoattne 43 443 
Charl 5 COURS gciccdc ss cat db dents bthchnucnale 2 15, 864 
ae i ere i ea 1 6, 780 

S-6 administrative aid... 2200 oll ee ceencee 1 6,173 
S~0 clerbe ti pitt bites «sana adidas gtrey eda 1 4, 996 
ee RO ey ad >it. 43 176, 816 
Pay raise, TSA staff (10 percent). ..........-.scaenusd}seuene ee , 

Subtotal, personnel costs. ....................- 93 

Eduestional supplies... 5.46 150050000-nnewdce secon eee 
"TORIDOORR swan ss cternicens duns adddcbbeaeeecheak eee 


SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


CARES O DOIRMINE.... olan cccnaauetpauedeantansinenl $13, 212 
Class 8 assistant principal... ........-..........-..-- 11, 763 
ines. 38 payebologtt....an<--<nuncsounasknaeweecneneel 6, 853 
Cieiv' 15 coutielor.. joo a5. ~ i i cSiacnn Cait 7, 932 
Clase 15 Mbrarian... ccwwous cawsnanstinscondunewecsuunll 6, 596 
Class 16 social worker..............«.. 4se0ssene Sua 13, 192 
CORSE AS Ceaeher,, .. nc cicadwnews- noah ie athwemeneeee , 060 
Class 15 physical education teacher. __....._.....____- 13, 602 
GS-8 nurse. .-idus soudse ere. wu. beeen ond gio 7,419 
CE (Sa 12, 346 
GS-4 practical nuree...| .~ .ne~-%+<n00su louse wie 44, 964 
GS-10 chief physical therapist. _....................- 8, 826 
GS-7 phiylieal théraplet. . . 50... <i... udelcuueamaleeen 40, 680 
GS-7 occupational therapist... ..................Jcul 6, 780 
BOI FS - oo ac on oh duds adadedn ow dimemeia ee 4, 996 
GS-G6'administrative aidJ.2......-.... 6. ssc bea 6, 173 
GS-4 cletietty pletsase?t «.....-. Saad os. Seb ceeee 4, 996 
GS-8 clerk-typist..... .. .\..-.sceesenw wenn see 4,472 
Mvenings sehool - ..-. 2... eee ccc ne oe 7, 692 
et a ae er 1, 301 
Pay raise (10 percent TGA). ......<scnec uo. Jseecee fee 49, 020 

Subtotal. <i 00 sna ucs aw nnn chee 680, 875 
Se ee, Aas a eee ee we 95 
Printing and reproduction. . ......<..-~.-0«=<s-=.s-+ssesleeee 100 
Other services... ~~ on en ie cwneendac anne aaa 45 
Supplies and materials. . 22... - .<.~.-.<s-<«0<s.+ss-e) 19, 665 
Equipment, -.-..<02-<++-<+se--4e00dbadean sae ene 5, 140 
0) i hm 1, 820 

ee 26, 865 

Estimated total, fiscal year 1967 budget_______- 707, 740 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—Food services 


days per school year, 45 cents per lunch (29,882,000 lunches)__ $13, 419, 900» 
(S00 GOO Mamenes) =i eer eae os a 5 Se rrr 360, 000! 


ENC) pase Elle pp eneeh ie 5 SAR Ts 2) 5 Se eh oer emnin ES 2, 025, 000 
My 
185 days per school year, $0.01 per % pint (20, 368,500 ¥ pints) __ 203, 368 


Total estimated expense, food services__.__._______.______ 16, 008, 268 
1 This lunch and breakfast program would supply needy children with about 26 of their daily food require- 


ment for 225 days per year or about 40 percent of their annual requirements. 
* A separate serving of milk will be available for each child in addition to milk in the lunch. 


Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—Operation and 


maintenance 
Additional budget Total fiscal year 1967 
requests requirements 
Requests be 

Num- Estimated Num- Estimated 
ber of | fiscal year 1967 | ber of | fiscal year 1967 
posi- expense posi- expense 
tions tions 


Operation of plant, fiscal year 1967 


Daseroudgeti es. ee Po US se et cere TORR a $8, 850, 975 
ADDITIONAL REQUESTS 
Operanons of plant UF) WL AW oases ess oelhees. ces ee nk 104 915, 948 
eee uctd-sipervisors---- - 2 SLi COS [2 ae ee eee 
Clerks ae a eee eh hd 2 TDEZSOR OS AWOTM OLS Fell Ye 
Pustodiane sete csew res eRe. NO) 100 460, O80 Siereenien it. 
Nupplies;- fuel utilitiessc 20 er os ee 421,000 (22 ale: 2. eee 
Equipment operations and main- 

LEN aN CORle Semen ee ese et ee we a ed 3 158, 524 
GS-9 equipment inspector________ il StO72 eee) Jo. 
WBR-12 window shade services __- 1 GO) 6302 | SyeeR hoe ee 
WRB-9 automotive mechanic____-_ 1 6.064" |. eee. 2 ae eee 
Maintenance and repair of 

MO TOT We MIGles ae ase Seen (ore © CROOOR Soa aes 2 Seer 
Repair service to instructional 

CQUID EROTIC Me Soe eee ee eee meats eS N 129;:749-| eee eles cee 

Dyer noise ODeratlone nw EE Me ep eee 18 100, 055 

Go-9 trate manager) 9 22 1 8) 0725) 5aeeen |e ee 
GS—4-clerk-typist__ 2 ..-..-.-- 2 Os OG 2: eens |e ane eee omnes 
GS-4 accounting posting machine 

ODETALORE a Aer eee a one. 2 9.902 4| Sere = 
CS=oicler kame ees ae tre ae 2D, 3) O44 GRE ee ee 
WIBR=9i bus drivers 222-2522 2.0. 1 OF OCA AO: Nie hae Canes 
WB Oniruckdriverss sess eee == 3 LO, O7 (alee 2) Soe eee 
WBR-5 warehouseman 

(Genera weet atte feo Os 2 LDF GOO eee seat oo =e 
Wit BSbatruckaniviers] ss. same nae. 4 2 O83 2a ee |e ae ee 
WEBS onl a bone aaa me ae ee ee il AS OIL Oe eer eee er ere 
Overtime pay for annual 

TMVC MILO TIVES el Vil Cosmet eee | ee DOOM Ie se eee eee 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—Operation and 
midinleddnde—Continuat 


Additional budget Total fiscal year 1967 
requests requirements 


Departmental requests 


SapPliees - — addin pi. sdsindiindalyhdcies: Se eens pike 8 $75, 090 
Custodial supplies... ........-.-...]......| $96, 650 |..... 1. eee 


PODNS PIOGIIIE «on occa nastavw sibel eche beak 20, O00, 1.4: can haseTeee..- 
LS RE RN (itetes ee 440 


tte! Co ee 


a beset Uso J. sua. Wook. dakth bovis ode b Sete w 
Accounting posting machines... ___|_____- 
fe aS Sere ae SNe 


wee we ele mmm we ee ee 
ett ee ee 
titted tit i. tn ee 
plitetietitiod iit te a 
tite! tlt it i a tn 


Estimated total, fiscal year 1967 
operations of plant budget. _____)______]_________- 


iscaliyear 1967 base budget.......-|..... |... 
Estimated annual maintenance 
funds to maintain plant._....____|______ +8osCibahoake.it 
Estimated deferred maintenance 
en ee a 
Estimated total, fiscal year 1967 
maintenance budget ee ht eee eee ee 


Estimated total, operations and 
maintenance, model District 
of Columbia budget, fiscal 
Veer 196 7..4.4i5 53---e-bdle ~~~], sunk ae 125 |18, 913, 968 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—Higher education 
PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE (2 YEARS) 


I. Personnel compensation: 
A. Administration, 12 months: 


be Presidenti-¢2 =. 252... ati, $20, 000 
7, MO 129 ela serdar lel ene yl ee a 18, 000 
DP ASSOCIae eae ae eT ey 15, 000 
4 Dear of students nse 20 MAUL 15, 000 
5. Associate dean of students_________________ 12, 000 
GO: Biscalrotiicers VEIe SP RUDRTAGHSE i” 15, 000 
dae Burgaress oe ele I) Ti IEiee, th 12, 000 
8:-Director-of admissions. 27 Vet es 15, 000 
Dee Megistrapsce 26) SoU le IOI EE 12, 000 
10. Director of public relations and placement ____ 12, 000 
de> Etbravian: <- ee ees IO AOso, OL 15, 000 
Total, administrative. - 72) 0202) =) 161, 000 
B. Instructional, librarians, and counselors, 10 months: 
1>-25 professors; at $15,000) 2 seize wot 375, 000 
2. 25 associate professors, at $14,000____________ 350, 000 
3. 75 assistant professors, at $12,000____________ 900, 000 
4e 7S instructors, at-$10,00020 2a pe) et 750, 000 
He-Associate librarians 1 SLIPS) 12, 000 
6. 6 assistant librarians, at $10,000_____________ 60, 000 
4-6 counselors, at- $12,000... .)25_____________. 72, 000 
eae ee ee ee ee eee OMOEA ot 2, 519, 000 
C. Classified personnel, 12 months (nurses, administra- 
tive aids, clerks) 2S: -BIOr2 101g Sues OC SO 250, 000 
D. Wage board employees, 12 months__________._______ 150, 000 
E. Fringe benefits, at 10 percent (insurance, health bene- 
fis; retirement) solo we eMaMigr PEG 308, 000 
PPOtel=2.2 ns ne 3, 388, 000 
II. Communications and utilities (electricity, gas, telephone, post- 
AE) eA 2 See ASEIE RECSCOORTE, 2 OU FAC LOTT 7 50, 000 
Wil-Printing- and-binding-<-~-=.-(Hlanihbono; «oltowic hag prin 15, 000 
Ever @oneultantiand Other services. 5250). 8 geek 10, 000 


VI. Equipment (Library books, office, classroom, and library 
equipment, typewriters, playground and gymnasium equip- 


ment, and audiovisual equipment)_______________________ 100, 000 

VII. Travel (faculty, consultants and students)__________________ 10, 000 
Wills: subsidy tor caleteria . 2 _ 2. <1... eee 50, 000 
Ex ohepairand maintenance: ..-292._" 2... _...__., Saunt 2) 25, 000 


Total-operating-budget. 87 ie clipe! .aiyomth Se 3, 748, 000 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—Higher education— 
Continued 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES (4 YEARS) 


I. Salaries: 
A. Administrative: 
1, Président... .....<<0nsepae>aueitan sae $25, 000 
a. Viee president... in wekianiedadics aie 22, 000 
3. Dean Of college... ...denunheupecticdscesie 20, 250 
4, Assistant dean... ..0-<¢ratcanenioudodebens 16, 000 
5. Dean, graduate school... d+ nenddecieseunus 18, 000 
6. Assistant dean, graduate school__...__._____ 16, 000 
7. Dean of studénté.in-no tcocehpand odes nese 17, 500 
8. Director, student teaching.............____- 16, 000 
oP) en a Eh TT. 12, 000 
10. Director of admissions..............-._____ 17, 500 
11. Director of recording. ....-......asenmkee eee 15, 000 
12. Librarian... osiee«ncallinion- dranttancdee 16, 000 
13. Assistant dean of students (males)_.._______ 13, 700 
14. Assistant dean of students (females)......___ 13, 700 
15, Assistant director of admissions......_.____~ 13, 700 
16. Assistant director of recording. _.........__- 13, 700 
17. Direetor of placement and public relations____ 12, 850. 
18. Director of guidance and testing services___-_- 16, 000. 
(2 associate professors as assistants) ____._- 29, 400 
7) ey a ema ie 324, 300 
————————_—_—7 
B. Instructional: 
1, 55 professors, at $16,000__..._..__. vuiauaichcoek 880, 000 
2. 55 associate professors, at $14,700_........__- 808, 500 
3. 37 assistant professors, at $12,700.......____. 469, 900 
4. 36 instructors, at $12,000. ........--......_- 432, 000 
5. 10 Librarians, at $12,700... <_..ccswenentbaues 127, 000 
Total... pssst nn <n0nsniemeaiieen 2, 717, 400: 
C.. Aids and clerical ia. <2: .ade0n=suisiiew dune ene 
II, Library operation (books, audiovisual materials, supplies, 
binding and microfilms, periodicals)_.............-.-.-_.. 132, 600 
_——————————— 
III. Operation and plant maintenance: 
1. Balaries for 26 stale cu. + ~<-esesedn<dinn ieee we xp Aol, 720 
2. Electricity, gas, fuel oil, repairs, supplies........-__ ron 75, 400 


Total 
IV. Auxiliary enterprises (lunch room program, athletic program). 130, 312 


V. Health services: 
A. Salaries: 


1. Payohiatrist . ............<<seckenseeeee 16, 000° 

2. Director, health service. - 2. cL ciwenee == 8, 200 

BS. 2 NOTES . ccnencacn<cncseeuuease eee 14, 000: 

4. 1 laboratory technician. ...............-s0.. 6, 000: 

B. Medical supplies and materials__._........-.-_-___. 5, 000° 
Total... 0222. -cnuncneusaoccuen cee 49, 200: 


VI. Public relations (assemblies, newspapers, entertainment, com- 
mencement, convocations, art gallery, special weeks and pro- 
grams, recruitment, information service, radio and TV coy- 
| ae Mee 19, 200: 
VII. Visiting and consultant services (part-time faculty, consul- 
| ae a ee MM Se 40, 000: 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—Higher education— 
Continued 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES (4 YEARS)—continued 


VIII. Instructional materials, supplies and equipment —-pe oe. $25, 000 
IX. Communications media (films, filmstrips, projection equip- 
ment, cameras, tapes, and recorders)___________..________ 7, 280 
X. General expense (insurance, bonding, health benefits, social 
security, retirement, workers compensation) 12 2. Si eee 400, 000 
XI. Travel (administrative, faculty, and students)_______________ 15, 000 
elie ostage, pelophione; telegraph =". °'> Sh one seme er eh an 11, 000 


pers. Sipe ee aaa 25, 000 
Wotaloperating budect™ Us CAUPeMae ys 4, 476, 000 
Towa) higher education... 9" Sar tee bee 8, 224, 000 


Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—Areas for further study 


Area for study Estimated cost 
1. A consultant study of organization, administration, and manage- 

ment and pupil record systems (development of the maximum 

feasible use of automatic data processing procedures is part of 


Bis Gy) eee te) ee Le 1 ($100, 000) 
Pe Wereculumr study a2 ee ae ee Raper rae Se ae teen 2 (125, 000) 
3. Development of experimental classroom and school organiza- 

Clonal papier Ss. ._ = eS Ores Sh SPOUTS Bene Aretl o>W. 6 2 (20, 000) 
4. Program of sheltered workshops for handicapped adults________ (3) 
5. Residential treatment center for severely emotionally disturbed 

ChMCPeha teak Ott Sot yee etree tO R era aE kOe. mrt (3) 
6. Development of comprehensive school health services, including 

diagnostic and appropriate therapeutic capabilities__________ (3 
7. Cottage schools for homeless children________________________ iC 
8. Specialized “subsystem” for exceptionally gifted children_______ (3) 
9. Funds for research, planning, and evaluation_________________ 44, 000, 000 

Loe ees Set: ier ree en” ON ry Une eed 4, 000, 000 


1 Based on estimates received, the $100,000 is for planning only. Implementation would undoubtedly 
increase costs. ADP costs probably would approximate $200,000 annually. 

2 Negotiations are in process but estimates are still being developed. 

3 These are areas of study for which the need is evident but planning has not reached a stage where even 
planning costs are identified. : ‘ 

4 The entire school program suffers from the lack of adequate program planning founded on solid research 
and evaluation developed in accordance with established research techniques. Education here and else- 
where has no “risk capital’ to develop and implement new programs; e.g., programed instruction, 
“machine teaching,’’ television and other audiovisual approaches, and the areas of study referred to in this 
section. About 2 percent of the budget should be allocated for guidance and evaluation of the other 98 
percent of the program. 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—Capital outlay 


Level Capacity Amount 
. Replacement or additional capacity: - 
Hlortenraity .. coe eo nda ok et tee 11, 412 | $37, 212, 000 
Junior hight 893 nc essen ete: kee ee 9, 692 | 32, 781, 000 
Renk® high<> s.ann seein ess nates 6,266 | 20, 979, 000 
V ogntion nl <0 25 35 Ne oe 5,000 | 32, 000, 
Bharpe heats. 6... + osensaancumdiien nooo 104 S11, 
Severely mentally retarded_.....-.-....--- 400 3, 042, 
Total, replacement or addition... ........]-.------.2-- 126, 825, 000 
. Reduction in class size: . 
TAMeCNtALY ... 6. s0nen asdpsuds<re>--nn re alee eeeeennne 
DeConary 5 < cicccdccdsdecoe onesdesce ee okewaeeeee 8, 360, 000 
Total, reduction in class size. .......-..-|.-2-s2. 2.1 J2 37, 760, 000 
. Modernization: 
New facilities (art, science, etc.).........- J... cu 37, 302, 000 
Permanent improvements_...........--..-]----.-.-.-_. 29, 100, 000 
otal, modernization... ....-.-c6<sca=—=}=saeeeeeee 66, 402, 
. Multipurpose centers (121, at $40,000) 


. Special programs: 
Americanisation school. Joo uk lon cet eee 
Boys school. oso. a+ eset one onh 4545 55ee eee 
Girls junior-senior high.......-........=.- 


Total, special programs. 2. 2.0 oe toca : 
‘ vn,» construction: 

oliege of arts and sciences )o ee eee 
Total, college construction 


« Combral selminite tra thota no setteedie cent erect arses Aeheuae- ohana 


Total, capital outlay -< 28920 1 ee Eee 
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Tue LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 


Washington, D.C. 
‘To: Hon. Roman C. Pucinski. 


From: Education and Public Welfare Division. 
Subject: Summary of reports of grouping practices from selected urban school 
districts 500,000 and over in population. 

As we have discussed over the telephone last week (December 6), we have 
prepared several charts to summarize the results of the survey we made, at your 
request, of the grouping practices reported by a number of urban school districts 
500,000 and over in population. These charts, tables I, II, and III, are attached. 

Table I summarizes the reports made by these selected urban school districts 
of their grouping practices in their elementary schools; table II summarizes 

-reports of their grouping practices in their secondary schools; and table III 
summarizes reports of their evaluation as to how effective these grouping practices 
have been in terms of benefiting culturally disadvantaged pupils. 

In preparing these charts, we would like to point out that they are only summa- 
ries of the answers reported by the school system to questions we asked on our 
survey questionnaire to them. (These returned questionnaires have already 
been sent to you.) As far as possible, we have tried in the summary charts, 
table I and II, to report the answers made by the school systems in their own 
language. Where the school system attached explanatory materials rather than 
answering the questionnaire as such, we attempted to summarize the needed data 
from the materials. In table III, we have directly quoted the answers made by 
the school systems as to the effectiveness of their grouping plans for the education 
of culturally disadvantaged pupils. 

As the data on the charts indicate, almost all the school systems report some 
system of grouping in both their elementary and secondary schools. There ap- 
pears, however, to be a wide variety of grouping plans and policies. Often, it 
seems, the grouping practices in many school districts may be generally left up to 
the individual school principal (or, in the case of a self-contained elementary school 
classroom, up to the individual teacher). City-wide grouping policies seem often 
to be flexibly interpreted from school to school. 

The criteria by which grouping is made also appears to vary, but the criteria 
that are quite frequently reported are (1) the results of test scores (particularly 
achievement in reading and mathematics and ability), and (2) the judgment of 
teachers and the principal. 

Most school systems report that their reevaluation of a pupil’s placement in a 
particular group is continual and that there is flexibility in the ability of an indi- 
vidual to move from one group to another as the need arises. Many of the school 
systems seem to indicate that although they believe their present grouping prac- 
tices and policies are satisfactory, any grouping system has its limitations or 
drawbacks, and there is an attempt to find yet better grouping methods. 

Should you have any questions regarding the data on the chart, may we suggest 
that you might wish to refer to the original answers from the school districts. 


Marrua GROSSE. 
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Tasre Il.—Summary of reports of grouping practices from selected urban school districts 600,000 and over in population: Secondary school 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio_..._.._- 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 
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TasieE II].—Summary of reports of grouping practices from selected urban 
school districts 500,000 and over in population: General * 


School district Effectiveness of eroupine egos Pp moningeets culturally 5 
Los Angeles, Calif....._ ‘Our general grouping classifications are sufficiently 
; broad to meet the individual needs of all schools, 


Programs stressing remedial education and cultural 
enrichment constitute an important phase of the 
grouping procedures at the second level and especially 
in those schools with a significant number of pupils 
from a culturally disadvantaged environment.” 


San Francisco, Calif --- “The needs of culturally disadvantaged pupils are a 
major consideration in all educational decisions in this 
district. We feel that the grouping plans used here at 
the respective levels are effective meeting those 
needs ** * 

“Administrators of schools [junior highs] ha 
students from culturally deprived areas give spec 
consideration to the distribution of these students 
throughout all the broad ability grouping in order to 
effect good ethnic balance along with the other related 
social and educational needs of the students.” 


San Diego, Calif... -- 
Dade County, Fla. 
Miami). 


- 


“A basic skills learning laboratory has beeil. estab- 
lished in certain schools for so different secondary 
level students. In laboratories suc thea 
is not only on basic skills, but on enriching and enlarging 


experimental background.” 


State of Hawaii-_--~-.-~-- “As well as any system,” . 
New Orleans, La_-..-- 


“* * * if deprivation is a primary consideration for 
grouping and acknowledged in teacher B ppm 
such grouping tends to work to the distinct advantage 
of the culturally disadvantaged pupil.” 


Baltimore, Md__------ “Grouping organization plan works very well, but 
burgeoning school population makes it difficult to keep 
up with the provision of facilities. Hence, class size 
remains too large.” 


Detroit, Mich...-._-- “There is no significant difference we can note in the 
advantages and Gandvanags of grouping for the 
culturally disadvantaged. e try to see that we do 
not keep any economic, ethnic, racial, religious [or] sex 
group from having working relationships with other 
groups when it will contribute to their academic, 

or other learning.” 


“We feel the provisions such as the ungraded primary 
and the track system are quite instrumental in gearing 
programs to actual need. However, we f that 
Operation Headstart will be a big help and that some of 
the programs planned under Public Law 89-10 will 
enable us to more effectively meet the needs of the 
culturally disadvantaged.” 


St. Louis, Mo...------ 


See footnote at end of table, p. 119. 
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TasxieE III.—Summary of reports of grouping | 
school districts 500,000 and over in populate 


Sy 
School district Effectiveness of grouping pract 
disadvan 


erie: Nyy o> ee “The flexibility of grouping a. 
been an essential ingredient in 
the schools to assimilate and e 
advantaged and disadvantaged— 
Both educationally and socially, h 
to be shown that classroom groupin 
technique for ameliorating cultural disa 


News Vork, NG Y jo22-- ‘““‘We provide supplementary services for th 
such as, additions amidance services, smallei 
after-school study classes, etc.” _ 

me 
Cleveland, Ohio_------ ‘ck * = we have moved to provide all pupils 


greater opportunity for vocational training. Exp 
mental programs have indicated that culturally dis- 
advantaged pupils can be motivated when they recognize 
the practical application of their schoolwork. Our 
classes for academically talented pupils are also operated 
to meet the needs of culturally disadvantaged pupils of 
high scholastic potential.” 


“With an increase in available materials, sympathetic 
teachers, and more flexible scheduling, the grouping 
practices help meet the needs of disadvantaged pupils.” 


“Tn schools with many culturally disadvantaged pupils 
grouping frequently varies according to needs. The 
range of IQ, reading scores, and pupils grades would 
differ greatly from that found as criteria in groups in a 
school with more academic pupils.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa22 = 2- No answer to this question. 
Houston, Tex. 2.- “Satisfactory.” 
San Antonio, Tex_---- “Grouping of the educationally disadvantaged stu- 


dents has helped the morale of these students. This, 
in turn, has reduced the number of dropouts.” 


Seattle, Washz-22e--- “Good.” 


Milwaukee, Wis------- “Grouping as implemented in the continuous progress 
philosophy in our primary school and the grouping in 
regular classes for the various subject areas both serve 
to provide a framework for instruction to meet the in- 
dividual differences including the disadvantaged. 

“The criteria applied to the identification and selec- 
tion on a citywide basis for the superior ability program 
provides opportunity for all Milwaukee public school 
students to be included in the program. 

“Additionally, a number of new programs have been 
initiated in the Milwaukee public schools to provide 
special guidance and instruetion for the disadvantaged.” 


1 The answers to this question relating to grouping practices applies to procedures in both elementary 
and secondary grades. 


